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OLD FASHIONS. 
See illustration on double page. 
WONDER how great-aunt Millicent felt when 
she wore this guy of a hat? 
The gown with its trailing splendor, Nell, is not 80 
bad in its way; 
But this soft limp thing with the flapping brim, and 
ribbon laid broad and flat— 
It makes me glad 1 was not a girl in my great- 
aunt Millicent’s day. 


I've always wanted to take a peep in this lovely 
oaken chest: 
I like the shimmer of faded silk, the lustre of dim 
brocade : 
But I tell you, Nellie, I really think that our modern 
times are best, 
And a Paris dress of the period throws “auld lang 
syne” in the shade. 


1 can just remember I aaw her once, a stately and 
ancient dame, 
A velvet bag on her arm, my dear, and a wonder- 
ful cap on her head. 
She was very kind to the tiny elf who was wearing 
her sweet old name, 
And whose eyes and hair were so like her own, the 
elderly people said, 


1 thought her a fairy godmother then; I declare I 
think so still. 
There’s an India muslin in this box, which will 
simply look superb. 
How nice that great-aunt Millicent left me all these 
things in ber will! 
We must air them, and shake the lavender out—a 
horrid old-fashioned herb. 


Poor great-aunt Milly! she’s dead and gone. Once 
she was young, like me; 
A belle, and the toast of half the town: she had 
beaux at least a score. 
Nellie, my pet, the miracle grows that ever a girl 
could be 
Passable even, dressed like this, and these were the 
clothes she wore. 





FRAUD. 

Messrs. Harper & BrotueErs are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Werekty, Harrer’s MaGa- 
zink, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper’s 
Youne Propie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Brorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
yesent Harper & Brotuers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harvger & 
Broruers, Vew York. 





** A periodical for children sweet to the taste.”—Bos- 
ton A Jrortionr, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustraten WErkKLy. 


The beginning of the school year is the occasion 
Sor an interesting picture on the front page of the 
current number, which will appeal strongly to many 
youthful hearts, It is entitled “ Bessie’s First Day 
at School.” Immediately following it is a charm- 
ing article, called “ Other People’s School-Days,” 
by Luey C. Lituir. 

The principal illustration is a full-page en- 
graving after a drawing by J.O. Davinson, the 
well-known marine artist, It is entitled 


“ROUNDING THE LIGHT-SHIP.” 


Accompanying it is a short article on the “ Ameri- 
ca” cup races, 

Other illustrations are “ Our Mud-turtle Artist,” 
by F.S. Cuvurcn, N.A., and “ Sea Urehins.” 

In fiction there is an illustrated short story, 
“ How She Won the Medal,” by Marta L. Poot, an 


installment of “* Two Arrows,” and two other short 
stories. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harper’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S STAIRS. 


HE art of living in other people’s houses 

is one not learned by everybody that 
has the thing to do, and which no one can 
Jearn in a day. It requires, in fact, an 
amount of common-sense and applied con- 
science, not to say of geniality and natural 
agreeability, that, possessed by any one, 
ought to be quite equal to the task of fur- 
nishing the possessor with a house of his 
or her own to live in, and of doing away 
with the necessity of living in another’s. 
DANTE may have found it hard to climb oth- 
er people’s stairs, and salt the taste of bread 
that was not his own; but perhaps they 
whose stairs he climbed and whose bread 
he ate found it harder yet, especially if he 
carried with him any shade of the manners 
that he appears to have taken down into 








the Inferno wken he kicked the face of one 
of the agonized Alberti there. 

And this touches the root of the matter. 
In order to live in other people’s houses com- 
fortably to one’s self and the rest of the 
family there, the very first essential is gentle 
manners. This at the initial moment insures 
freedom from slur and sarcasm and sharp re- 
tort, as well as from untender act and word ; 
for who but a wretch can act unkindly or 
speak uncivilly to the person that never does 
either? The habit of obligingness is a part 
of this, of self- forgetfulness, of studying 
the needs of those about one, of paying the 
small attention, of listening when a listener 
is wanted, of doing the little odd bit of work 
apt to be neglected for want of being ap- 
portioned as a special duty to somebody, of 
sympathizing with the tired and half-sick 
—of filling the gap, in short, or of showing 
a willingness to do so, in however slight de- 
gree. 

To take a part in no controversy, and 
certainly not to introduce it, is another pe- 
culiar feature of the behavior of those who 
wish to be happy in the houses of others; 
to pour oil on the waters, not to help the 
tumult; to excuse and explain rather than 
to accuse; and never, on any account, to 
bear a tale from one to another. If those 
of the household who have the controversy 
should think there is a want of interest and 
honest partisanship in this forbearance, it 
requires only a little more pains in looking 
out for their care and pleasure to convince 
them of the warmth and cordial feeling en- 
tertained, and of the wisdom of taking no 
part in other people’s quarrels. 

Auother essential point of conduct under 
these circumstances is that the person in 
the family and yet not altogether of the 
family should lead the life of that especial 
family, and not of any other family in the 
distance ; and if that is difficult to do utter- 
ly and entirely, yet to cultivate the appear- 
ance of doing it, and to keep one’s warmer 
feelings toward those belonging to other 
households to one’s self and out of sight. 
Of course this only in the light of getting 
the most happiness out of one’s situation by 
making the most happiness for others, as, 
owing to the unfortunate composition of 
human nature, we are all more interested 
in ourselves than in each other, as a rule, 
and are apt to feel something like jealous 
dislike of those having a larger share of the 
interest of those who are about us. 

But, at the same time, the person whose 
best behavior we are considering is not 
obliged to live every moment of life in the 
presence of the rest of the whole family, to 
be inseparable from them as their shadow 
during all of the day and evening ; the more 
excellent plan is to have work and interests 
that keep one a share of the time in one’s 
own quarters, where one can smilingly wel- 
come the individuals of the family who care 
to call, and from which one will come when 
asked, or when sure that one’s society would 
be a certain pleasure, or when seeing one’s 
self to be needed. If this is not altogether 
pleasant, and is equal to giving one a sense 
of restraint, yet it is more pleasant than to 
be made to feel out of place, intruding, and 
one too many; and it is, in fact, as all must 
see, better taste to be always at hand and 
within call than to be always impressively 
present. 

Another great element in the contentment 
of those climbing other people’s stairs, and 
of the contentment of those other people as 
well, is the habit of not feeling one’s self 
insulted, or slighted, or overlooked, at every 
opportunity—not to go about, in truth, seek- 
ing for occasion of outrage ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, to encourage the habit of finding a 
pleasing explanation that shall prevent any 
possible wounds of pride or self-respect. 

Yet perhaps, after all, no other rule is 
needed in the case beyond that Golden Rule 
which teaches us to do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us. That, inter- 
preted by the light of common-sense, and 
its use directed by a strict conscience, will 
make easy living in any place, will make one 
a blessing instead of a nuisance, and cause 
a person to feel as far from a dependent as 


an angel’s visits are far from those of a 
tramp. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LIGHT FROM PARIS. 


\ HETHER Matthew Arnold’s wholesale at- 

tack on the morality of modern French 
literature be true or false, it is an important fact 
that in the most popular of recent French plays 
the man of high chastity wins the applause of 
the audience, and the professional seducer is dis- 
missed to contempt and derision. It is the twen- 
ty-third edition of Denise, by Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, that lies before me. As an example 
of recent French drama it is worthy of the closest 
study. French it is through and through—French 
in its frank dealing with situations that would be 
reluctantly put upon the stage in England, French 
also in that brilliant perfeetion of structure and 
stage effect which all other nations can only clum- 








sily imitate. There is not in it, from beginning 





to end, a flat scene, a dull moment, or an ineffect- 
ive character; it is a series of skillful surprises, 
accumulating to the very end; but the remark- 
able thing in it is that it is written, through and 
through, in the interest not merely of Christian 
charity—a virtue which does not come so hard, 
it may be said, to the sinner as to the saint—but 
of chastity as well. In the most important scene 
of the book, ethically speaking, the issue is di- 
rectly made between the fascinating profligate on 
the one side and the man of simple integrity on 
the otifer —the high-minded man who pledged 
himself to himself in early youth never to love 
but one woman, who should be his wife and the 
mother of his children. It is an incidental point, 
but characteristic both of the author and of the 
actor for whom the part was written, that the 
man of character is also a self-made man, and 
the scoundrel a man of good family; but this is 
secondary. Nor is either of these the hero of the 
play, but they represent the two influences that 
act on him, and the better influence triumphs. , 

In this remarkable play the main point upon 
which all interest finally turns is whether a young 
girl of thoroughly noble nature, who has once, 
through a combination of dastardly meanness, 
been betrayed into a fault, shall be finaily cast off 
by a true lover because she herself, in the most 
heroic way, has revealed her one error in order to 
save his sister from a life of wretchedness. The 
true lover has himself erred in youth, and the 
primary moral is the wickedness of condemning 
beyond retribution in a woman what we pardon 
in a man, This gives the Sir Galahad of the 
book, the unstained man, Thouvenin, the oppor- 
tunity to point out, better than it has been done 
anywhere else, just where society has or has not 
the right to draw the line. Tried by the highest 
standard, he admits, sin is sin and purity is puri- 
ty; but what right has the man of the world to 
apply this standard to woman and make no pre- 
tense of applying it to himself? See how relent- 
lessly and resistlessly Thouvenin urges this truth 
upon André, “What,” he is asking, “is the 
really true, the really highest standard?” Then 
he continues : 

“The truth, the absolute truth—do you wish to 
know it? It is nof to tell a lie, at the risk of one’s 
life and honor, to save the reputation of the wo- 
man whose lover one has been, but it is in not 
having been the lover of that woman at all. It 
is in reverencing one’s own mother—the first wo- 
man one saw and loved—in every woman one 
meets afterward, no matter where ; it is in neither 
doing anything to degrade her if her position is 
high, nor to debase her still farther if it is low; it 
is to link one’s self for time and eternity to one 
woman, one’s wife, and to have one sole reason 
for marriage—love. Thisis truth. All else that 
takes this name is a mere afterthought, devised 
for the convenience of a society more or less ele- 
gant and corrupt.” 

This is the highest, the absolute standard, 
stated fearlessly and inexorably by a man who 
has lived up to it himself. Then Thouvenin as 
frankly tells André that inasmuch as he has per- 
sonally fallen below that standard, he can not be 
permitted to revert to it as an excuse for break- 
ing off with a woman who has, after all, erred 
less than himself. He thus presses the charge 
home upon his friend, who is not, be it remem- 
bered, deeply depraved, but has passed through 
his period of youthful immorality. 

“You have taken part, like most men in your 
social sphere, in the immorality of your time, yet 
you nevertheless continue as implacable for the 
sin of another as you are indulgent for your own ; 
and when I say to you, ‘Marry this young girl 
who has erred, who has suffered, who has made 
expiation, who has just given to you the greatest 
proof of fidelity and love that one human being 
can render to another, since she has sacrificed 
her reputation, her happiness, and the love of her 
adored parents to the welfare and the dignity of 
one who has no claim upon her but that of being 
your sister’—when I say to you, ‘ Marry this noble 
woman whom you love and who loves you’—then 
you begin to talk to me about distrusting the im- 
pulses of the heart. And you think you have a 
perfect right to say, ‘These views are all well 
enough for the Thouvenins, who are of the peo- 
ple, but not for the Bardannes, who are persons 
of rank.’ You have a different code from us, 
but you can not be allowed to have another con- 
science !” 

These strong words—which I have condensed 
a little, because the rapidity of speech on the 
French stage allows longer speeches than on the 
English—are put, be it remembered, into the mouth 
of the most popular actor of the great French 
Theatre, Coquelin, a man who has a peculiar taste 
for satirizing and putting down the sins and fol- 
lies of men of social rank. In other words, for 
the hour, at the chief theatre of the world, in 
corrupt Paris, virtue and personal nobleness are 
brought into fashion. And not only that, but in- 
asmuch as in Paris every one reads the last new 
play as literature, just as we read the last new 
novel, every one now opens Denise, and sees not 
merely the lesson taught, that the man who has 
sinned has no right to hold himself above the 
woman who has sinned, but that the man or wo- 
man who has not sinned is nobler than either. 
In the play the proper result follows: the tri- 
umphant Don Juan is dismissed to that which is 
to Frenchmen of his stamp the most terrible of 
all dooms: he is not merely dropped, but forgot- 
ten; he does not even appear in the closing 
scene. André’s sister, the innocent girl for whom 
Denise has sacrificed her own reputation to save 
the young creature from a wretched marriage, 

comes forward, strong and noble, and is taking 
Denise back to her convent as her sister, when 
André, his better nature triumphing, opens his 
arms and takes her to himself, with all her stain 
upon her, as his wife; and all ends in the true 
French way, with a sudden stroke of wit and gen- 
eral happiness. It is a distinct recognition of 





social progress that at last, under the French re- 








public, a halt has beer called in that dangerous 
“lubricity,” as Matthew Arnold calls it, which has 
been the bane of French literature from its early 
days, and to which a new impulse was given by 
the gilded infamy of the last Empire. 

T. W. H. 





THE DUTIES OF MEN- 
SERVANTS. 


N a country like ours, where sudden pros- 
perity invites a sudden and perhaps unpre- 
meditated luxury, the task is often asked of us 
“to define the duties of a coachman.” So many 
American families, both North and South, find 
it perfectly easy to get on with a man-of-all- 
work who also drives the horses that when they 
come to the greater elegance of a coachman, 
footman, man-waiter, and gardener they find them- 
selves very much puzzled as to what to do, and 
how to define the positive duties of each. For 
there is no question so often presented to the 
American housekeeper as that almost unanswer- 
able one, ““ What is my work to be?” or the more 
dreadful negative, “ That is not my work.” 

We will begin at the top, and describe the ar- 
rangements in a first-class, luxurious household. 
The duties of a coachman vary according to the 
position he occupies, that is to say, whether he 
is head coachman, second coachman with grooms 
under him, coachman with one or two grooms, or 
coachman and groom in one. 

Where two coachmen are kept, the stable de- 
partment is on a large scale, and two carriages 
are often ordered at the same hour, when the 
head coachman drives a pair of horses, and the 
second coachman drives one horse. This often 
happens at Newport, and, indeed, at Long Branch, 
up the Hudson, and at all the great watering- 
places and the houses of the opulent everywhere. 
The head coachman drives the pair of horses in 
the barouche or the grand carriage, and the sec- 
ond coachman the one-borse barouche or the vie- 
toria, while all the early morning service of driv- 
ing the wagon to the beach or to market falls 
on the second coachman, on whom also devolves 
the night work and the driving to and from the 
station, ete., unless the lady makes arrangements 
when she hires him that the first coachman is to 
take out the horses and carriage for evening 
parties, ete., ete. 

The head coachman is expected to see that all 
those under him perform their work in an effi- 
cient manner, and that the horses are properly 
fed and groomed, the carriages and harness thor- 
oughly cleaned, and the stable and harness-room 
in perfect order. The second coachman’s duty 
is to exercise the horses and to assist in cleaning 
the carriages and harness, but the cleaning of the 
stable is the work of a groom. 

Where two coachmen and as many grooms are 
kept, they should be able to take the carriage out 
three times a day; where only one coachman and 
groom are kept, it is usual to have a carriage out 
twice only, a pair of horses in the afternoon, and 
a pair or a single horse in the evening. Where 
only one coachman is kept, without a groom un- 
der him, he only expects to go out with the car- 
riage once a day, either morning, afternoon, or 
evening; that is, if a pair of horses are kept, 
and two carriages, and they are expected to be 
in good order, it is as much as he can do, But 
if he has only the charge of one horse and one 
carriage, he ought to be able to go out twice a 
day. <A special beast of burden is kept in most 
opulent stables for night work, if the carriage 
horses are valuable and much considered. 

A coachman submits his book of expenses to 
his master weekly. It is an office of trust, and 
the usual complaint against a bad coachman is 
that he steals the hay, corn, and straw, as no 
master can possibly watch that particular provi- 
sion. Many a coachman has been detected in 
nearly starving his horses, and making a good 
thing out of his stable expenses. Honesty and 
sobriety, therefore, are indispensable requisites ; 
and if these are gained, and the horses appear 
every day well fed and groomed, many employers 
put up with surly and disagreeable manners on 
the part of their coachmen. A head coachman 
is often a great tyrant, and can always defeat 
the wishes of the lady of the house by declaring 
that one of his horses is lame, ill, spavined, or— 
something. This nuisance is so common with a 
lazy, drunken, or sulky coachman that many la- 
dies, both in town and country, prefer to use job 
horses, saying to the man from whom they hire 
that the horses must always be in good condi- 
tion. This little expedient seems to have an ex- 
cellent effect upon the health of a pair of horses. 
It is a sort of gratuitous quinine, whose effects 
are marvellous. 

In most American families the coachman is a 
married man, and lives out of his master’s house 
with his family; sometimes he has his meals with 
the other servants; but it is better to give the 
coachman rooms over the stable, and to keep him 
on board wages. In England this is almost uni- 
versally done. 

Where saddle-horses are kept, a pad-groom is 
necessarily in attendance on the ladies when they 
are riding, and he has charge of the saddle- 
horses. Now it may seem absurd to some quiet 
families to imagine it necessary to invoke so large 
an establishment for the sake of an afternoon 
drive, when one man often takes care of two or 
three horses and carriages, and drives the family 
about. But to understand the necessity they 
must see the exquisite neatness, the finish, of the 
equipages which flash past one at Newport, or in 
the Bois in Paris, or in Regent’s Park in London, 
when it will be readily seen that this excellence 
can only be bought by the presence of coach- 
man, under-coachman, and three or four grooms, 
The head groom is put in livery, and becomes the 
footman of the carriage, unless the lady prefers 
a “tiger,” who is a boy or a stripling in but- 
tons. 
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The next most important functionary in a large 
establishment is the garder He is an indi- 
vidual of importance, possessing necessarily a 
great deal of practical education and much know- 
ledge. He has under his charge the hot-houses, the 
graperies, and the conservatory ; he must know 
how to force fruit, vegetables, and flowers, being 
often allowed by his master to exhibit specimens of 
his skill at the flower shows, and sometimes to sell 
some of his choice flowers, fruits, and cauliflowers. 
He is generally empowered by his master to hire 
the necessary number of under-gardeners, to ap- 
portion to each man his work, and to see that 
it is properly performed. He becomes a great 
autocrat, and will not allow his employers to pluck 
arose. The ladies of the family generally humor 
this weakness, and are rewarded by the choicest 
bouquets and the finest early strawberries, grapes, 
and peaches. Of course the scale of gardeners 
varies with the size and extent of gardens. From 
Governor Leland Stanford’s establishment down 
to the more modest acre which the one gardener, 
assisted by a boy, will add to the duty of taking 
vare of a carriage and one horse, the distance is 
great. At Newport a head gardener often has 
twenty-five men under him, 

Within the house we have the butler and foot- 
men. It is the butler’s duty to see to the dinner- 
table arrangements, and that everything is in or- 
der in the dining-room for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, but in grand houses he personally 
serves only at the last two. The butler, assisted by 
the footman, hands the coffee after dinner. The 
butler should carve from a side table, and it is he 
who must pour the wine. But as this part of 
men-servants’ duties has been fully treated in 
Manners and Social Usages, it is not necessary 
to go into it further than to say that in our coun- 
try one man-servant, with a parlor-maid to help 
him, is usually found to be more easily managed 








than two men-servants, unless the lady keeps the 
second man to wait on her carriage as well, An 
additional footman who can assist in the dining 
room and also go out on the carriage is very use- 
ful. When a butler and two footmen are kept, 
it is the duty of the two footmen to lay the table, 
and the butler’s duty to see it correctly done. 

These very high class domestics in our coun- 
try are apt to be dissatisfied, and to like to take 
the management of everything into their own 
hands, and they are often more trouble to their 
mistresses than comfort or help. Therefore one 
very well trained man in the ordinary household 
is better, if he can be found. There should, 
however, be some female help allowed him, par- 
ticularly on the day when the silver is to be 
cleaned. 

In a house of moderate means a man-of-all- 
work will be found an economy. He can light 
the furnace fires, wash off the sidewalk, wash 
windows, and sweep better than a woman, be- 
cause stronger. Black men, who fill this posi- 
tion at the South, and who are also in favor in 
the North in some families, are apt to be what 
we call “handy.” One objection to men-serv- 
ants, black or white, is that they are seldom neat, 
and that they are apt to drink the wine and to 
pilfer the cigars. 


In England, at country houses, guests, whether 
single or married, are expected to’ bring their 
footmen with them; these visitors’ servants as- 
sist in waiting at table, so there is often seen one 
servant to two persons, 

One can hardly imagine the intricate politics 
of the servants’ hall in a country like England. 
The housekeeper is a grand dame in moiré an- 
tique and a handsome head-dress. She receives 
the guests in the absence of the family, shows 
off tie pictures and tells their legends. When 
there is company, it is she who attends to the 
giving of bedrooms, and the seeing to the com- 
fort of the guests, and on her devolves the care 
of the servants’ hall. It is she whose vigilant eye 
is expected to detect the stealing of wine on the 
part of the butler, to prevent any misdemeanors 
ou the part of the footmen, and to wateh the table 
and the hospitality of the “ high life below-stairs.” 
She carves at the long table where her own mas- 
ter’s servants and the servants of his guests take 
their meals. And it would seem that such a 
functionary was necessary if four or five men- 
servants are kept in one house. Our American 
system has not, in its inception, made allowance 
for such an army; therefore we generally see the 
lady of a great house pale and weary from the 
care of her servants in this country, 

An English housekeeper knows to a letter the 
duties of a butler, the under-butler, first footman, 
and man-servant’s position. Therefore if a fam- 
ily keep so many men-servants, it would be easier 
also to keep the housekeeper. 

In old countries like Italy the house of a prince 
was built enormously large, It had no end of 
antechambers, and a whole story for the servants 
to sleep in, Our American princes have not yet 
built their houses with any such conveniences. 
Therefore the extra men-servants had better be 
boarded out of the house, one trustworthy man 
being kept in it if his services are required at 
night. 

Some country gentlemen have hit upon the plan, 
which seems to work well, of causing the head 
gardener or coachman to keep a sort of boarding- 
house for the men-servants, so that they shall not 
incommode the main household. 

Those ladies particular as to liveries do not al- 
low their coachmen or footmen to wear mustaches. 
Some insist on clean-shaven faces. The men who 
serve the table should wear dress-coats and white 
cravats, and for the carriage a neat aad service- 
able livery is deemed indispensable. White cot- 
ton gloves, scrupulously clean, should be used at 
dinner, 

Men-servants should have their washing done 
out of the house, and, if necessary, a sum for this 
purpose should be added to their wages. This 
and all other arrangements should be carefully 
made and attended to before the term of service 
begins. 

















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER WRAPS, 


HREE kinds of wraps are imported for au- 

tumn and winter use, viz., cloth jackets for 
general wear, short mantles for dress occasions, 
and long cloaks for comfort. The English fan- 
cy is to use rough-finished cloths for jackets and 
other outside garments ; but French tailors prefer 
smooth cloths even for short and jaunty jackets, 
using the rough cloths merely for borders, collars, 
and cuffs, 

CLOTH JACKETS. 

The new jackets are shorter in the back and 
longer in front, sloping gradually to a point. The 
back has two side forms on each side, fitting it 
closely to the figure, except in very small sizes, 
where this would cut up the cloth into so many 
small pieces that only one side form is preferred. 
The middle forms may end in pleats or be smooth- 
ly fitted over the tournure. The fronts of rough 
cloth jackets are either double or single breast- 
ed, but in most cases the right side laps on the 
left at the top and buttons diagonally. The 
fronts are now provided with darts, and are near- 
er being tight-fitting than they were in last sea- 
son’s coats. The bouclé cloths and the thick 
blanket cloths with rough finish, the diagonal 
cloths and the somewhat smoother homespuns, 
are made up in this way in dark brown, blue, 
plomb, and black, and there are many cloths that 
combine two colors, such as brown with blue or 
brown with red. The standing collar about two 
inches high is preferred on these coats, and may 
be of cloth, or of velvet, or of heavy repped silk. 
It is finished around the edges with a piping or 
cord of mohair braid such as finishes the edges 
of the whole garment; the fronts of the collar 
are straight, and are made to meet, being pro- 
vided with a button-hole in each end, through 
which two linked buttons are passed; if not 
fastened in this way, there is a small clasp of 
wood or metal, or else a mammoth hook and eye 
of fanciful design. 





The coat sleeves are amply 
loose all their length, but have no added fullness 
at the top. Small straight cuffs match the col- 
lar, Slit pockets bound with braid are on the 
sides, 

Very large flat buttons are again used, and 
there are generally two size 





son the same jacket ; 
at the top and at the waist line are set buttons 
two inches in diameter, while those between are 
but half that size. Naturally, fewer buttons are 
used, now that they are so much larger, and in cos- 
tumes these large buttons are confined to the skirt 
and coat, while smaller sizes that fasten more 
easily are placed on the corsage. Flat plaques 
or cup-shaped backgrounds of bright metal hold- 
ing stars, flowers, or fans of darker metals are 
the popular designs for buttons on wraps and 
on cloth dresses. The fancy for vests and for 
revers fronts continues, but these are seen more 
often on the fine broadcloth jackets that are im- 
ported from French modistes. Dark green cloth 
is in favor for French jackets cut with the fronts 
turned back in revers that lap only at the waist 
line, disclosing above this a vest of the cloth or 
of satin, plush, or velvet. Brown, blue, and black 
cloths are similarly made, and many are finished 
with a high collar and sleeve bands of fur or else 
of rough Astrakhan cloth. Braid is still used in 
diagonal rows and in points on the vest, collar, 
and sleeves, and as a border on the lower edge. 
Alaska sable, Persian lamb-skin, and the light 
natural beaver will be the popular furs for trim- 
ming cloth wraps. : 
SHORT MANTLES. 

Short mantles and visites with sleeves wil! be 
the dressy wraps for autumn and winter. They 
are liked because they are not so heavy as long 
cloaks, yet give warmth where it is most needed 
—on the shoulders and arms—and do not conceal 
the handsome costume worn with them. The 
shapes remain almost unchanged, so that garments 
left over from last winter need not be altered. 
The back is fitted by one seam or by three, and 
is quite short, reaching just below the waist line, 
and curving out nicely over the tournure. The 
sides fold over the arms closely, or else they are 
shaped into sleeves that are much narrower than 
those formerly worn, and are therefore warmer. 
The fronts are in long mantilla shape to be held 
down smoothly at the waist line by the arms, or 
else they are in a long cape shape, with the arms 
to pass beneath them as in a circular, and thus 
dispense with the muff which is necessary with 
the mantilla front, 

Piush is restored to favor, and is a favorite 
material for small wraps, rivalling velvet in 
popularity, and only second to fur seal for very 
rich garments, and is made into the scarf and 
cape-like garments that have only one seam in 
the back and short shoulder seams. The frisé- 
figured plushes, also changeable and striped plush, 
ridged plush, and the new cashmere beaded plush- 
es are all used for these small wraps, sometimes 
forming the entire garment, and again only serv- 
ing for the sides, while plain plush forms the 
back and fronts. Velvets are used in precisely 
the same way, and there are many fine cloths 
that are made up in similar garments. Black, 
dull red, or brown mantles are said to be most 
suitable with various dresses, but there are also 
many of other colors. The linings are of satin 
in bright or dull shades of copper red, old blue, 
maroon, or plomb color, and may be of a single 
shade, or else changeable, striped, or brocaded ; 
they are warmly wadded and lightly quilted. The 
trimmings are fringes, marabouts (as the dealers 
call all ruches), feather bands, and above ali fur 
both in borders and in a fringe made of the tails 
of the animals. Galloons and separate orna- 
mental pieces are wide and large, and are made 
of pendent beads, cords, and chenille. The va- 
riety in bead trimmings excels that of any former 
season, as flat, square, round, large, and small 
beads are used, with blocks nearly an inch 
square and spikes two inches long, 








There are jet beads, copper, plomb, bronze, and, 
newest of all, the wood beads, in natural colors or 
painted red, blue, or green, with rough surfaces, 
made of small nuts in their natural state, or 
else of highly polished smooth woods in oval nut 
shapes, or in spikes, or in leaf form. The newest 
beads are gilt drops inclosed in crystal, and these 
are used with jet beads with excellent effect. 
Chenille is much used in marabouts and deep 
fringes, and the preference is for the sleek 
“mouse tail” chenille in very fine strands, each 
tipped with a bead of wood, or gilt, or jet, pend- 
eut from a wide galloon that combines the che- 
nille and beads. ‘The jet fringes are very elabo- 
rate, with several sizes of beads in each pattern, 
and with Gothic arched heading, or sharp points, 
or leaves at the top. <A border is enough trim- 
ming for a short mantle, but there are sets of 
trimmings imported that form in a single piece a 
wide collar, a point for the back, two long bands 
for the frouts, and two shorter ones for the side 
forms, all made of jet beads, with perhaps meshes 
of cord with the new gilt and crystal beads strung 
in the interstices, ‘The feather bands for such 
garments are best liked in the brown shades that 
imitate sable and beaver furs. A golden brown 
velvet mantle, with the sides of plush of the same 
color embroidered in cashmere-colored beads, and 
bordered with a band of sable brown feathers, is 
a dressy wrap that may be used for visiting, re- 
ceptions, and church, as well as for evening enter- 
tainments. White marabout bands and the natu- 
ral marabout which has gray or black tips on 
white are used on white frisé plush opera mantles. 
Some of the gilt and crystal beads with clasps of 
Rhine-stones are on these snow white and tinted 
plush wraps. Wool ball fringe is used on cloth 
mantles, and leather-covered fringes are also new. 





LONG CLOAKS. 


Long cloaks are made with closely fitted backs, 
half-loose fronts, and square sleeves. The back 
is cut off just below the waist line, and the 
fullness necessary for the skirt is added there in 
large pleats, or in French gathers that are taken 
in long stitches, making the edge shelve out from 
the closely fitted waist. ‘The tronts may be sin- 
gle or double breasted, but are mostly fastened 
only as low as the waist. The trimmings are ar- 
ranged in lengthwise lines, as a border at the foot 
is not desirable on these large wraps, unless the 
wearer is very tall and wishes to shorten her ap- 
parent height. Quilted satin linings are in the 
upper part of such garments, but the wadding 
seldom extends below the hips, as it is not need- 
ed there for warmth, and this helps to reduce 
the weight, which has hitherto been the objec- 
tion to large cloaks. Two kinds of velvet or 
plush, or else heavy ribbed silks, are in the most 
dressy long cloaks, while plainer garments are of 
boucilé cloth or brocaded wools, or else the blank- 
et cloths that need no lining. For ulsters and 
closely fitted redingotes the diagonal cloths, are 
much used, and with these are hoods with lin- 
ing and revers of plush, either plain or striped. 
The wood-beaded galloons and ‘Theodora braids 
are the trimmings tor long cloth coats. Striped 
and checked homespuns are liked for travelling 
coats, and these have the waist and sleeves lined 
with satin, 

VARIETIES. 

Wool laces in piece lace and in scalloped edges 
are used for combination wraps, both tor short 
mantles of tine wool and for long cloaks, The 
wool fringes that rival wool laces have balls of 
the wool strung on braids, and headed by wooden 
beads or by small nuts, 

Fanciful silk cord or rope will be much used 
in festoons and long curves on the drapery of 
costumes and on wraps. It forms epaulets on 
jackets, with two or three rows falling under the 
artuhole; it is arranged in brandebourgs across 
the fronts of coats, and falls from high on the 
left hip to a deep curve on the right. Some of 
these are $5 a yard, and are made of open silken 
meshes that show jet beads inside ; others are as 
thick as a lady’s thumb, and at intervals have 
flower-like ornaments with petals of wood or of jet. 

For trimming plain wool dresses and wraps 
are colored mohair gimps in arclied and leaf-like 
patterns, also new braids woven in diamond pat- 
terns, and bordered on each edge with gilt or sil- 
ver or lead braids, These are from an inch and 
a half to four inches in width. Other gimps are 
made of narrow wool braid arranged as if braid- 
ed by hand in flower patterns, and the interstices 
are filled in with silk meshes, with web patterns, 
and flat plaques held by a few long threads. 

Greek key patterns and graceful arabesques 
are in the open passementeries that are made of 
rosary beads set on velvet or plush. These new 
trimmings have straight edges; there are aiso 
many pointed trimmings of fine chenille and 
beads that give a pretty zigzag border or furmsh 
a heading for fringe. 

Cashmere colors in beads are a feature of the 
new trimmings, and are found in galloons, passe- 
menteries, separate ornaments, braids, and fringes, 
and are seen at their best when woven in plush 
of deep pile, through which their ricl colors look 
like bits of stained glass. These, with the wood 
beads, and the crystal beads that inclose what 
seems to be a drop of gold, are the most costly 
novelties. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCrrery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broraers; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL, 


THE subscriptions for a GRANT memorial have 
arrived somewhat slowly, chieily, itis tuouglil, be- 
cause few persons outside of New York are will- 
ing to contribute to the fund. At the same time 
the fact must be borne in mind that those rich 
New-Yorkers who may be counted upon to build 
up the fund have not yet returned to town, and 
that this lagging summer season is the sort of 
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period—a period of social transition—in which 
people give little attention to serious undertak- 
ings. The fund is growing now toward the first 
hundred thousand dollars; the memorial com- 
mittee want one million, and this sum ought to 
be in their hands before the winter is ended, 

—Rev. Samuget Duncan, a Baptist minister 
who is well known and highly esteemed in 
Rochester, has been chosen President of Vassar 
College. A great many persons were extremely 
anxious that Miss CLEVELAND should receive 
this honor. But it is quite likely that Miss 
CLEVELAND did not desire it, and her name was 
not mentioned at the balloting. 





—Among the great balls of this season at New- 
port, that given by Mrs. Pierre LoRIL1ARD will 
be held.in mind for its exceptional brillianey. 


| The Loninnarp villa is a beautiful and spacious 


mansion, the ball-room being sixty feet long and 
\ 


about halfas wide. On this occasion the place 
was abundantly decorated with flowers, and 
three or four hundred persons crowded into it, 


yet without discomfort. Mr. 





RANKLIN BART 





Lett, of New York, led the cotillion 
—Mr. GLADSTONE’S summer vacation has al 
most restored him to health, and he is able to 


speak now with a clear voice. Sir 
CLARKE, his physician, believes that he will be 
fitted for hard work this autumn. It was Sir 
ANDREW who refused to permit Mr. GLADSTONE 
to visit this country with Mr. ANDREW CARNE 
GLE, although Mr. CaRNEGIE had made complete 
arrangements for the visit, aud had even selected 
| the steamer—the Atruria—ou which Mr. GLap 
STONE was to sail. 
| —Mr. and Mrs, Jesse R. GRANT and Mrs. Sar 
| TOoRIS departed last week for Europe. Mrs 





! 
GRANT has been staying during the last few davs 
with her son Mr. U.S. GRAN?, at Purdy’s Sta- 
tion. Colonel GRANT has gone to Chicago, 
where his family will visit Mr. and Mrs. Porrer 
PALMER. , 


—The Czar of Russia possesses a magnifi 


ifi 
cent mastiff, of extraordinary intelligence and 
strength, which has been trained to protect his 
master, This faithful brute accompanies the 
Czar on all important journeys, and siceps close 


to the imperial bed 
—Mr. Roscoe CONKLING has been staying at 
Carlsbad. ‘ 
Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGeE, the Ex 
thor, has written more than a hundred book 
and she is now in her sixty-fourth year. 

-Mr. EpMuND C. STEDMAN writes justly and 
gallantly: ‘** A Scotch critic, whose resources 
our literary historian are confined mostly to pe 
riods before the civil war, repeats an old fling at 
“the plague of American poetesses > This views 
garcon of letters, if acquainted with their work 
might beseech us, like Benedick, not to flout at 








3 






| him for what he had said against them. Ow 
| daughters of song outnumber those in Enel 

| and some of them, like some of their 

} 

| 


have thin voices, but it is just as 

much genuine poetry is composed by 

and while we have none whose notes equa 

those of at least one English woman, in average 

merit they are not behind their fair rivals. Thei: 

lyries, sonnets, ballads, are feminine and spor 
taneous, and often highly artistic.”’ 

—This is a Buffalo paper's estimate of New 
| York: ‘In population, in wealth, in Busine 
importance, In the magnitud f het 
with the country at large, in her influet 
centre of literary and artistic activity, N 
is easily and will long—if not always 
chief city of the continent 
show phenomenal growth : 
ton may still boast of her cul 
tism in manners; Chicag 
energy and enterprise; Washington in winter 
like Saratoga in summer, may claim to be the 


dealin 
ew York 
remain the 
Other cities m 





prosperity: Bo 
ire and consery 
o may be proud of he 





| social as well as the political capital of the 1 
| public ; yet not one of these, nor any other, can 
hope, even in its own Special phase Of activity, 


to surpass the metropolis. The latter has t 
initiative in nearly every department of Ameri 
ean life.” 

—Judge ALONZO Tart, formerly our Ministet 
to Russia, arrived here last week from Europe, 
and is now staying in the city with his son. He 
will return to his home in Cincinnati next week 

—Mrs. MANNING, tlie wife of Secretary DANIEL 
MANNING, was formerly Miss Freyer, and is 
connected with the Albany branch of the Liv 
INGSTON family. Her brother is named Ropert 
LIVINGSTON FREYER. 

—The Marchioness of Anglesey, who is now in 
this country, was formerly Miss Minnie Kine, 
of Augusta, Georg In 1872 she married the 
Hon. Henry Wopenouse, who died shortly aft- 


er the marris Three or four years ayo Mrs. 











Wopenousé married the Marquis of Anglesey 





—The season of opera abt the Met olitan 
Opera-house will last this year thirteen weeks 
It will be opened on the evening of November 
3. ‘There will be thirty-nine subscription per 
formances, and one afternoon performance each 
week. Herr ANTON Serpv will fill the place oc 
cupied last season by Dr. DamRoscu. 

—An American gentleman, Mr. Hugo Max 
WELL, has fallen heir to an English title, the 
Earl of Nithsdale. There are no estates attach 
ed to the title. 

--The engagement is announced of Mr. W 
Watts SHERMAN, at one time a member of the 
firm of DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & Co., and a brother- 
in-law of Mr. GeEorGE PEaBopy WETMORE, now 
the Governor of Rhode Island, to Miss Brown, 
a daughter of Mrs. Joun Carter Brown, ot 
Providence. 

—It is quite possible that the popular 

i 


» 





1 
Cirele Dancing Ciass—F. C. D. C.—wi i 
ished this year. In that case, some other dan- 
cing club will take its pl 


} 











—SALVINI, the greatest of trag , Will be 
in New York again next month, | bly for the 
last time in his life—although his previous en- 

rement here was called a farewell « ement, 





will give a series of performances at the Met 
ropolitan Opera-louse, 

—The Rev. Dr. Josepu ALDEN, who died last 
week, was the father of that clever writer snd 
humorist, now our cousul at Rome, Mr. WiL- 
1AM L. ALDEN. 

Mrs. Joun LAFanae, wife of the well-known 
artist, isa granddaughter of Commodore Perry, 
and Mrs. August Be_Monr is his grandniece 
‘The sons and daughters of the late Dr. Vinton 
ure also grandchildren, 

—The Country Club of Newport is 
signs of life, and has now in hand the prepara 
tions for a large bali to be given in October. 

—It has been noticed that the Tally-ho coach 
| is not a fashionable vehicle at any of tue water- 
| ing-places this season, 


showing 
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Fig. 1.—Empromrrep Mon- 
OGRAM FoR LINEN. 
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Crochet Stitch 
for Hoods, 
Scarfs, etc. 
Tuts is an open 

crochet stitch work- 
ed with crystal or 
Pompadour wool 
for hoods and 
scarfs, <A pretty 
hood for a little 
girl from one to 
two years old is 
worked in this 
stitch in white 
crystal wool or a Figs 
delicate shade of si 
pink or blue. Make 

a foundation chain of 89 stitches, and work to and fro in rows until a square is 

completed. In the 1st row pass 3 of the chain stitches, * with the loop on the 

needle pull a loop each through the next 2 stitches, work these two loops togeth- 
er, then work off the loops that remain on the needle, make 1 chain, and repeat 
from *. 2d row.—Turn and work 8 chain, take a loop through the first of them 
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. 8 and 4.—EmBromwerep Monocrams For LINEN, 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Brarww anp Crocnet 
Cuemise Yoke, Fic. 1, on Pace 628. 
Fut Size, 


and a loop through the loop before the 
next stitch, work the 2 loops together, and 
then work off the remaining loops on the 
needle, * 1 chain, take a loop through the 
following chain and a loop through the 
loop before the next stitch, work these 2 
loops together, then work off the remain- 
ing loops; repeat from *. Work all the 
remaining rows like the 2d: it will take 
about 60 to complete the square. Around 
the outer edge work first a round in single 
crochet, one on every stitch, and then a 
second round composed of scallops worked 
as follows: 2 chain, 4 double crochet on 
the following 3d stitch, separating the 
double by picots, each composed of 4 
ebain and 1 single on the first of them, 
then 2 chain, 1 single on the next 3d 
stitch; repeat. Line the square with 
thin silk of the same color. Take one 
point at the middle of the front and the 
opposite point to form the cape at the 
back. Fold the point at the front back 
on the outside, and run a ribbon draw. 
ing-string around the face, and another 
across the neck behind, from side to side, .. ; : é 

finishing off with bows at the middle of sega cog e's aa RS 
the front and back, then add a pair of 
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Woot anp Srrivep VELours Costume. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 14-20, 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowerrep Mon- 
OGRAM FOR LINEN, 


Home-made 
Smyrna Rug. 


Tuis home-made 
reproduction of the 
thick soft Oriental 
rugs is worked on a 
ground of coarse can- 
vas, specially pre- 
pared for Smyrna- 
work, with — thick 
Smyrna wool. The 
design in symbols is 
given in Fig. 5 on the 
embroidery side of 
the Supplement; the 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Emproiwrrep Monocrams ror LINEN. full centre is repre- 

sented, with the bor- 

der only on two sides, 
and to be repeated on the other sides. The wool is cut in lengths of four inches, 
and each symbol represents one of these pieces, which is doubled, and knotted 
into the canvas with a coarse bone crochet 
hook. The details of the work are illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVII. 
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EmproipereD Kry Basket. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 27. 
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Embroidered Work-Pocket. 
i Figs. 1 and 2. 

TINSELLED canvas with colored stripes 
forms the ground for the embroidered 
outside of this pocket. The stripes are 
worked over in feather and herring-bone 
stitch with filoselle silk of several colors 
and gold cord in the manner shown in the 
full-sized detail Fig. 2. The canvas, which 
is fifteen inches long by seven wide, is 
lined, surrounded with a plush band, and 
one end is sloped for a flap, while the other 
is folded to form the pocket, the sides of 
which are connected by extensions of the 
lining. The pocket is fastened with but- 
tons and loops. 


Embroidered Key Basket. 

Tus basket is gilded, and covered 
smoothly on the sides with olive plush. 
The long sides are decorated with the 
design given in Fig. 27 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. The outlines are de- 
fined with gold cord sewed down with 
dark red silk; the inner parts of the 
petals and buds are in raised satin stitch 
of light blue silk, worked over a cotton 
padding. Chenille pompons stud the 
edge, and hang in clusters from the cor- 
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strings of the same ribbon. Homz-mape Smyrna Rve.—{For design see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No. 5.) ners and handle. 














SEPTEMBER 26, 1885. 
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Fig. 4.—Darss ror Girt rrom 12 To 15 Years 
oiv.—Cut Pattern, No, 3738: Prios, 25 
Cents. 


MISSES’ AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gri From 14 To 17 Yrars Op. Fig. 3.—Dress ror Grau rrom 13 To 17 Years 
Skirt AND Jacket, oLp.—Baox.—{See Fig. 1.]}—Cut Parrern, 
No, 3736: Prior, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grew From 13 To 17 Years 

oip.—F ront.—[See Fig. 3.}—Cutr Patrxen, Cur Patrern, No. 3737: 
No, 3736: Prior, 25 Cents. 2 

For description see Supplement. 


“THE VISITOR HELPED HIMSELF WITH LESS SIGN OF MODERATION THAN MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.”—[{Ser Sertat “ Frast Penson Sinaurvn,” on Pacer 622.) 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avrtuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Straner,” 
* Hearts,” “A Mopex Faturr,” ero. 


CHAPTER XV. 

f g- driver, bearing in mind O’Rourke’s prom- 

ise of five francs in ease the station were 
reached in time for the mail-train, put his fat- 
ribbed, heavy-footed horse to the road at such a 
pace as he had never travelled in his life before. 
Once or twice the horse manifested a decided de- 
sire to stand still and think out the reason of this 
extraordinary haste ; but the driver flourished him 
along te such good purpose that O’Rourke had 
five minutes to wait for the train, though it came 
punctually to time. He gave the driver his prom- 
ised tip, secured a ticket for the first stage of his 
journey, and walked on to the platform carrying 
his portmanteau. He had been thinking of Ange- 
Ja and Maskelyne and his own chances all the way ; 
but now he suddenly recalled Dobroski to mind. 
That venerable conspirator and he would travel 
to England together. 

He had not intended this, and he did not like 
the prospect. In any case, he had a sufficiently 
difficult part to play, and he was annoyed to find 
the difficulties enhanced by this altogether acci- 
dental companionship. He would have preferred 
to appear even ignorant of Dobroski’s presence 
in London until it became a matter of public no- 
toriety; and now chance set them en route to- 
gether, and everybody would suppose that on his 
side the companionship was an act of open brag- 
gadocio. Fraser would have been delighted at 
the opportunity of so much distinction as the 
protests of the press were almost sure to bring ; 
but then Fraser had no plans to spoil and no 
great game to play, and nothing to satisfy except 
that curious desire to find his name in print, 
whether coupled with adjectives laudatory or dis- 
paraging. O'Rourke set his portmanteau on the 
platform, and walked up and down thinking of 
this unwelcome incident, until the sound of the 
hour gave notice of the train’s approach, and Do- 
broski’s picturesque figure emerged from a wait- 
ing-room, and Dobroski’s mournful countenance 
fell upon him. At this instant he was conscious 
of an inspiration, and, snatching up his portman- 
teau in his left hand, he hastened forth with the 
right stretched out in greeting. Dobroski met 
him with a grave surprise. 

“T have had time to think, sir,” said O’Rourke. 
“It will be best for us to go together.” There 
was no time for explanation just then, for the 
train was already entering the station, O'Rourke 
opened a carriage door, and stood aside for the old 
man to enter, “ Your baggage, sir?” he asked, 
when Dobroski was seated. 

“It is registered for Brussels,” Dobroski an- 
swered, and O'Rourke entering, the door was sud- 
denly slammed behind. him, and the train was on 
its way again. There was no other occupant of 
the cat riage, a fact which O’ Rourke somewhat re- 
gretted, for he wanted time in which to formulate 
his inspiration. 

“ May I offer you a cigarette?” he asked, and 
slowly and with a contemplative air drew a case 
from his pocket and handed it over to Dobroski, 
who accepted it with a waiting and questioning as- 
pect. “I have been thinking,” he began, and 
paused to select a cigarette and to light it—‘* I 
have been thinking that it will be altogether bet- 
ter and wiser to go to England together than to 
travel separately. On mature deliberation I am 
certain that an open companionship—an avowed 
companionship—will be less dangerous to our 
plans, and will facilitate them more than any se- 
eret and under-ground communication, After all, 
there is nothing much more natural than that the 
Irish party should sympathize with the cause of 
Poland. If you visit England simply as the rep- 
resentative of Poland or in your private capacity, 
a certain section of the press will no doubt be 
loud against us for receiving you, but there will be 
less room for suspicion, and less likelihood of it, 
than there would be if we tried to be stealthy. It 
is known already that I have been at Janenne. If 
I return with you, and if you consent to receive 
from a portion of the British public a reception, a 
banquet, a deputation, any public demonstration 
that may be decided upon, we shall be a good deal 
abused for our open sympathy with an anarchist, 
and your association with us, and ours with you, 
will be derided ge a brutum fulmen, but the very 
openness of our action will Jull suspicion as to the 
real gravity of our purpose.” 

O’Rourke’s manner of saying all this was as 
near perfection as human efforts are allowed to 
go. It expressed a weighty and deliberate con- 
clusion, it expressed at the same time the pro- 
foundest deference for the other’s opinion, and it 
was informed through and through with venera- 
tion. 

“ T have been used, perforce,” returned Dobros- 
ki, “to under-ground work. But English institu- 
tions may permit of a certain pretended openness 
which could not be used in other countries.” 

“To seem to show everything recklessly is a 
better way to secrecy than to invite suspicion by 
the very stealthiniess of our movements,” said 
O'Rourke. “ We show nothing by travelling to- 
gether. The loyalist press will laugh at us, but 
even I can endure a little laughter from that 
quarter,” 

“If you and I go openly together,” said the 
old man, “we can see each other openly, and 
that will help us in the formation of our plans, 
I think your second thoughts are best, Mr. 
0’ Rourke.” 

‘Tam convineed of it,” said O'Rourke, “Iam 
quite convinced of it.” The enforced compan- 
ionship with Dobroski on this journey might not 
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be so bad a thing after all. If he had seen no 
good side to it, he could have explained to Do- 
broski that he himself was compelled to return 
to England, and could have persuaded him to 
stay in Brussels until he had fulfilled his Par- 
liamentary duty and had got back to Belgium. 
But since he meant to have a finger in that 
strange pie of Dobroski’s—as for his own pur- 
poses he most assuredly did—he must have Do- 
broski’s complete confidence, and the shortest 
way to that was a constant enthusiasm and readi- 
ness in the service of the Cause. As he leaned 
back in the carriage, looking out of window at 
the gliding landscape with a thoughtful eye, he 
projected himself ever so little into the future. 
Angela loved Dobroski, and he had seen enough 
of her to be sure that a man who endured a little 
harmless abuse for Dobroski’s sake would stand 
all the higher in her fancy. The kind of jour- 
nalistic and Parliamentary flagellation in store 
for him he could already guess pretty fairly. It 
would look bitter and terrible to a sensitive gir), 
but in the life of an Irish patriot it was a cus- 
tomary experience, and on the use-toughened ep- 
idermis of the lrish patriot would fall with per- 
fect harmlessness. It might provoke the Major 
against him, but then the Major had already 
proved himself tolerably ductile, and before he 
committed himself to Dobroski at the banquet or 
deputation he must try to make sure of Angela. 
Luckily the Me‘or himself was a witness of 
O’Rourke’s manner of departure from Janenne, 
and would understand that the encounter at the 
railway station was accidental. Only being a good 
deal of a schemer himself, and being therefore 
suspicious of schemes in others, he was naturally 
fertile in the invention of suspicions for other 
people. It occurred to him (as it would never oc- 
cur to men who did not scheme, and therefore 
suspect others of scheming) that the Major might 
look on the telegram as a mere ruse to get away 
in company with Dobroski. O'Rourke, upon 
this fancy, went through all the show of absolute 
candor, good-humored forbearance, and perfectly 
balanced self-possession which would be neces- 
sary in case the Major should really entertain 
and display this absurd suspicion. It was a 
characteristic of this young gentleman that, after 
many years of fervid and triumphant humbug, 
the inward emotions awakened by the defense 
of a truth or a falsehood had grown identical. 
When he told the truth, he told it with a spurious 
warmth, a spurious delicacy, and when he lied, 
the same warmth and the same delicacy ani- 
mated his spirit. 

There is an old-fashioned, childish experiment 
in simple physics which may serve as an express- 
ive simile for O’Rourke’s condition. If you take 
a bowl of hot water and a bowl of cold water, 
and immerse the right hand in one and the left 
in the other, and then change rapidly to and 
fro, you will at length, and in a very short space 
of time, be unable to distinguish hot from cold. 
The shock of warmth striking upon cold gets so 
to resemble the shock of cold striking upon 
warmth that the nerves fail to distinguish he- 
tween them. You may verify the physical truth 
of this experiment in two minutes. O’Rourke 
had been verifying the spiritual truth of it for 
thirty years or thereabouts. When your nerves 
have ceased to distinguish between hot and cold 
you still know which is which ; and O’Rourke had 
a mental knowledge of pretense as distinguished 
from truth, but the two touched his nerve with 
an absolutely equal temperature. 

Now if a man has set his heart upon shining 
as a liar, this condition, though it is only reached 
by the most gifted, is an essential alike to com- 
fort and success. To lie and yet to feel the glow 
of sincerity—to feel, if disbelieved, the identical 
anger and forgiveness you would experience in a 
like case if you had never lied in your life—this 
is to have conquered the highest peak of the 
mountain of mendacity, and to have made your 
home there. 

Of course it happens that nothing is very real 
to such aman. As in the little experiment just 
alluded to, if carried far enough, the effects of 
rapidly alternated heat and cold are equal to a 
continual lukewarmness, so a constant practice 
in the art of humbug will make pretense as real 
as truth, and truth as unreal as pretense. He can 





tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, exactly as if he were lying, and he can 


lie as if he were inspired by the profoundest con- 
viction, 

Nothing occurred to make the journey particu- 
larly remarkable, and the two companions were 
silent for the most part. A brace of early tour- 
ists recognized Dobroski and O'Rourke at Brus- 
sels, and pointed them out one to another; and 
at Dover they were known again, and created a 
little stir as they walked up and down the plat- 
form, side by side, waiting for the train. 

“You had better stay with me for a while, Mr. 
Dobroski,” said O'Rourke. “In for a penny, in 
for a pound,” he said to himself. “We shall 
flutter the dovecotes a little, I fancy.” 

Dobroski accepted his recruit’s invitation, and 
the two went together. After breakfast O’Rourke 
professed himself a little tired by the journey and 
the sleepless night. 

“Being here,” he said, “I must go down to 
the House this evening, and may remain late. 
You will excuse me if I leave ‘you for a little 
while?” 

“ Assuredly,” returned Dobroski. “I will make 
a call or two whilst you sleep. When shall I see 
you again? Do not be afraid. I shall do no- 
thing rash. My cails are merely social for to- 
day. I have old friends in London.” 

They arranged where to meet again, and Do- 
broski betook himself to the streets, whilst 
O'Rourke went upstairs to sleep, giving injune- 
tions to his servant to call him in four hours 
precisely. But after entering his bed-chamber 
and locking the door he stood awhile in thought, 
and then suddenly reopening the door, descended 
to his private working-room, and there wrote a 





telegram, The telegram was addressed to George 
Frost, Esq., at a house in Pimlico, and ran thus: 
“Call at one. Special.” It did not purport to 
come from Hector O'Rourke, nor from his rooms 
in Piceadilly, but from one O. Johnson, of Acre 
Buildings. Perhaps the recipient knew that O. 
Johnson, of Acre Buildings, was altogether a shad- 
owy personage, or perhaps he preferred to meet 
O’Rourke. Anyway, at one o’clock precisely a 
gentleman with a peaked beard, a furtive eye, a 
soft hat, and an accent blended of the accents of 
Erin and Columbia, presented himself at the door 
of the house in which O'Rourke had chambers, 
and learning that he was in, sent in a card which 
bore the name of Mr. George Frost in flourishing 
copper-plate, 

O'Rourke had already been called, had tubbed 
and dressed, and was looking fresh and bright 
again. On receipt of the card, he said, audibly, 
“Confound the fellow!” and then, after a pause 
of seeming consideration, “Oh, show him up!” 
Mr. George Frost was shown up accordingly, and 
when the door was closed behind him, the occu- 
pant of the room arose with a smile of welcome, 
and gripped him heartily by the hand, 

“Well?” said Mr. Frost, speaking very high up 
in his head, and with a curious inflection on the 
vowel, ‘“ Whatis up now, sir?” 

“Sit down,” returned O'Rourke. 
drink ?” 

“J will drink,” said Mr. Frost, “in moderation. 
If I were in a civilized country I would ask for a 
Bourbon cocktail. Here I will content myself 
with an Irish, neat.” 

O'Rourke pushed a spirit case toward him, and 
handed him a tumbler. The visitor helped him- 
self with less sign of moderation than might have 
been expected from the terms of his acceptance 
of O’Rourke’s offer. 

“T came over with Dobroski from Belgium this 
morning,” said O’Rourke. 

“ With Dobroski?” returned the visitor. “Oh!” 
He smiled slowly and took a gulp at the neat 


“Will you 


whiskey. “That means ?” 
“ Business,” said O'Rourke, smiling back in 
answer. 


“Stage business ?” asked the other ; “ arranged 
to look like nature? or the real thing ?” 

“A little of both, Perhaps a good deal of 
both,” returned O’ Rourke. 

“Ex-plain,” said Mr. Frost, throwing one leg 
over the other, and nursing his tumbler in both 
hands, “I am all attention.” 

O'Rourke arose and drew a hanging curtain 
across the door, and then resuming his seat, drew 
it nearer to the other’s, and spoke in a voice 
scarcely audible a yard away. 

“Dobroski has an introduction from me to 
you. Unless he has to know it—that is to say, 
unless he finds it out by coming here whilst vou 
and I are together—he need not know that we 
have met to-day.” Mr. Frost nodded and then 
winked. It was curious that even when he wink- 
ed he did not look directly at his host, but mere- 
ly made a motion of the eyes toward him, swiftly 
diverted. “He has a plan which will serve our 
purpose perfectly. With his name behind it, I 
think it certain that our people will accept it.” 

He sketched Dobroski’s nightmare rapidly, and 
Mr. Frost listened. 

“There is ability in it, of a sort,” he said. “As 
a fool-trap it has merits. But it won’t act.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” asked O'Rourke. 
“ And why won’t it act?” 

“On our side,” said Mr. Frost, “ the patriots are 
clamoring for instant action, and some of ’em are 
so wild at me for not getting penal servitude at 
Jeast that I hardly know whether I'd be safe 
among ’em. If I’d only have the good nature to 
get hanged, they’d worship me, and it would be 
money, sir, in the next forth-coming patriot’s 
pockets. I’ve been trying to persuade Keith now, 
only last night, to provide a little fire-ework exhi- 
bition at the foot of Nelson’s—” 

“ Now, Frost,” cried O’ Rourke, “T will not have 
it! I won’t listen to it. I decline to hear a 
word. I refuse to believe that there is a word of 
truth in all that. I know nothing, and I will con- 
tinue to know nothing.” 

“Well,” returned the other, still nursing his 
tumbler, “this has, I will say, the merit of being 
curious. You come to me with this little plan 
of Dobroski’s, and profess to think it feasible, 
and you won’t know anything about a harmless 
display of fire-works. What harm have we ever 
done, except to a bit of glazier’s work ?” 

“ Mr. Frost,” said O’ Rourke, with extreme quiet, 
“if you will not be silent for my sake, will you 
be silent for your own? Do you remember the 
little fable about a boy who stole a farmer's ap- 
ples, and was caught in the tree by the farmer? 
No? The farmer began by throwing turf as an 
inducement to the boy to descend, but the boy 
derided him. Then the farmer decided to try 
what virtue might lie in stones.” 

“And the ’coon said, ‘ Don’t fire, Colonel; I'll 
come down.’ Yes, I’ve heard the story, Mr. 
O’Rourke, and I know the moral in the present 
case, Only when a man has his hand in the fire 
up to the elbow, do you think he’s likely to save 
his skin by saying how cold it is ?” 

A momentary gleam of real anger shone in 
O’Rourke’s eyes, but he controlled himself, and 
spoke with as much quiet as before. 

“You say the plan will not work. 
know what objection you see to it. 
side.” 

“T’ve told you already,” muttered the other, 
somewhat sulkily: “‘the people want something 
done. They want something they can read about 
in the papers, something that makes your Times 
get up and howl. Then they think they are get- 
ting something for their money. Go to ’em and 
tell ’em, ‘ You must wait five years, perhaps six, 
and be quiet all the while,’ and what will they 
do? They will act, sir, like the swine mentioned 
They will turn again and 
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in the Holy Bible. 
rend you.” 
“ But don’t you think that the papers will get 





up and how! a little about Dobroski, to begin 
with ?” 

“T don’t say there’s nothing in it,” the visitor 
responded. “It may even warm ’em up a little 
for two or three months to come. But as a per- 
manency it will not do. Asa permanency there’s 
nothing but the—the thing you don’t know any- 
thing about.” 

“Well, anything that keeps them out of mis- 
chief and keeps the Cause going is a thing to 
welcome. We can try it.” 

“We can try it,” said the visitor, “and I dare 
Say we can make it pay to begin with. But they 
won't go on long with it. Dobroski’s here in 
town? Where is he staying?” 

“Here, with me.” Mr. Frost glanced about 
suddenly, and even nervously. ‘He is out just 
now. We shall meet in the Lobby at six this 
evening.” Mr. Frost laughed, and took a gulp 
at the contents of his tumbler. 

“What is he? It is always just as well to 
know beforeland. Surgeon or subject ? trap or 
rabbit ?” 

“ He is a sort of man with whom you and I are 
not familiar,” replied O'Rourke. “ He is an hon- 
est enthusiast, and not a fool.” 

“Nota fool? With that scheme in his hand %” 

“No, not a fool, even with that scheme in his 
hand; for if everybody who will listen to the 
scheme, and will make money out of it, and po- 
litical capital out of it, were as honest as he is, 
the scheme would be practicable.” 

“And a man who launches a scheme which 
can only prosper in a world of honest men would 
make a genuine high-priest of wisdom, wouldn't 


| he?” 





“There are great advantages to you and to me 
in this plan, wild as it looks,” replied O'Rourke, 
“but Dobroski must be handled with extreme 
care. I send him to you in the first place because 
I can trust your acuteness and your self-interest. 
I want him to be treated with perfect deference. 
I want him to be greeted with enthusiasm. I 
want at first an air of consideration for his plan, 
and then a fiery acceptance of it. I am going 
back to Belgium. I have important business 
there, and I shall be compelled to leave the mat- 
ter in your hands. Perhaps if you manage it to 
my satisfaction I may be of service to you. Iam 
not altogether without influence, and I may have 
something to do with the nomination of the au- 
ditors.” 

The Irish-American emptied his tumbler and 
set it on the table resoundingly. 

“Tam at your service, Mr. O’Rourke,” he said, 
“and I will do my best. To tell the plain truth, 
there has been a good deal less in the business 
than I looked for, and it carries a good deal of 
danger with it. There’s a proverb on our side 
of the water which says the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. I don’t seem to get mine as I should 
like it, either in respect to regularity or to pleni- 
tood, and it seems to me that the financial ar- 
rangements are open to improvement. That 
doesn’t seem to trouble you greatly now?” For 
a second he looked keenly at O’Rourke, but 
O'Rourke looking back at him, he shifted his 
glance, and stretched out a hand for the spirit 
case. 

“No,” said O'Rourke, dusting the finger-tips 
of one hand against those of the other, “ Pll have 
none of their money, poor devils.” 

“Well,” said Frost, “up to now that’s true, so 
far as I know, and I know a good deal. You're 
playing for bigger stakes than a mere handful of 
the dollars. I should like to know what you are 
playing for.” 

“Should you?” asked O'Rourke. ‘ Well, you 
shall, I am playing for the prosperity of Ivre- 
land, and I am playing for my own advantage 
there, and only there. Unluckily there are men 
amongst us who won't keep quiet, and give a 
reasonable patriot a chance. ‘There are things 
done that I don’t approve of. You do things 
that I don’t approve of, though you are harmless- 
ness itself compared with some of them.” 

“T am guaranteed to burst harmlessly, Col- 
onel,” returned Mr. Frost. “ But I make as much 
row as—”’ 

“ Will you hold your tongue ?” cried O’ Rourke, 
aloud. 

“Yes, I will, sir,” replied the other. 
was a moment's silence. 

“JT think we have said almost all we have to 
say,” O'Rourke said, rising, after this pause 
Frost hooked him forward with a beckoning finger. 

“Not all on my side. Listen to this, and 
don’t flare out, now. There’s an empty house 
in the Old Kent Road. Now don’t flare out. 
I'm going to give you nothing but the number. 
You'll do yourself a very considerable service 
with the British government, and you'll provide 
something for the 7imes to get up and howl 
about, and you'll be of the greatest use to me on 
the other side of the water, Come, now, Mr. 
O'Rourke. It’s a capital thing all round—good 
for you, good for the newspapers, creditable to 
the police, and good for me. You stand secure 
in the confidence of the government, and they'll 
catch nobody. The stuff’s there to be seized, 
and for no other earthly purpose. I ought to 
know, I reckon. And we do want a splash of 
some sort real bad.” 

“Ts everybody absolutely safe 

“ Absolutely safe. I guarantee it.” 

“Very well. Good-afternoon, Frost.” 

“Good-afternoon, Shall I see youagain? Be- 
fore you go?” 

“| think not. I shall probably start to-mor- 
row, Remember. The utmost deference and 
enthusiasm for Dobroski.” Mr. Frost nodded 
and took his way, having first disposed of the 
remnant of his whiskey. “A very finished ras- 
eal is Frost,” said the patriot to himself when 
his visitor had been shown out of the front door. 
“Butcapable. It took me a year to find him out, 
though I was guided by that shifty eye of his. It 
is surprising to notice how very few of these fel- 
lows think it worth while to study manner.” 


There 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tuere was considerable excitement of a sub- 
dued sort in the House of Commons when Do- 
broski took a seat in the gallery set apart for 
distinguished strangers, and when it was known 
that he had made the journey from Belgium to 
England in company with an Irish member. The 
excitement deepened when toward midnight the 
news was passed from one to another that a pro- 
digious quantity of glycerine, nitric acid, and a 
deadly compound of the two had been seized by 
the police in a house in the Old Kent Road. In 
the House, as elsewhere, there were many who 
sympathized with what they knew of Dobroski’s 
history and hopes, but there, as elsewhere, there 
were many who looked upon him as the living 
representative of a principle almost demoniacal. 
Nobody logically connected the new dynamite dis- 
covery with Dobroski’s appearance in England, 
but sentimentally everybody associated the two 
facts together. Some made the connection faster 
and more intimate than others, but in all minds 
the discovery and Dobroski’s advent ran tandem. 

The House was crowded, and the general sense 
of excitement was intensified by the fact that the 
Irish party had gone beyond itself that night in 
its denunciations of the government. Once or 
twice patience gave way, and there was more than 
one undignified scene of shouting and disorder in 
the course of the sitting. The adjournment of 
the debate had twice been moved and steadily 
declined by the government, for the question had 
already been threshed threadbare, and the na- 
tional business had already been at a stand-still 
for days. A sense of almost universal amaze- 
ment was experienced, therefore, when toward 
two o’clock in the morning the Irish member who 
had accompanied the old anarchist into England 
arose, and for the third time in the history of 
the evening the adjournment of the debate was 
moved. That O’Rourke should persist in the 
movement which his compatriots had already 
made surprised nobody, but that the sole Minis- 
ter of the Crown who happened to be present at 
the moment should rise in his place, and not only 
accede to his request, but should add gratuitous- 
ly that the House would be happy to learn what 
additions the honorable gentleman could make to 
the mass of information which already lay before 
it, gave room enough for general wonder. Until 
that moment the government had been so solidly 
resolved against yielding that it scarcely needed 
O’Rourke’s associations with Dobroski, Dobroski’s 
actual presence there before the House, and the 
outside news of the night, to complete the amaze- 
ment with which everybody listened to the an- 
nouncement of the government’s sudden defer- 
ence for O’Rourke’s opinion. 

On the morrow the newspaper accounts of the 
great discovery were full and complete enough so 
far as they went, but there were points on which 
they were absolutely silent. As to the modus 
operandi they had employed, the police would say 
nothing. It was stated, however, that they had 
been cognizant for days of the illegal operations 
carried on in the empty house in the Old Kent 
Road, that the descent bad been planned for a 
time when it was expected to make captures of 
the highest importance, that the conspirators had 
somehow become aware of the movements of the 
police, and that the great coup had relatively fail- 
ed. They held a clew, however, and beyond this 
for the present they declined to go. On the oth- 
er side, as to the chemical ingredients found, their 
amouut, condition, and quality, they gave particu- 
lars enough to satisfy the most eager, and it was 
plain to everybody that for the present a diabol- 
ical attempt against the safety of the body-poli- 
tic had been prevented by their vigilance. 

Dobroski had sat through the whole debate, 
and had listened with outer quiet, but with a 
heart on fire, to the various denunciations heaped 
by Irish orators upon an iniquitous Saxon gov- 
ernment. O’Rourke’s manifest influence with the 
oppressor produced a considerable influence on 
his mind. The young man must already have 
achieved great power to be treated with so much 
deference. The incident of the evening left upon 
him the impression that the government desired 
to conciliate O’ Rourke, and that they looked upon 
him as the possessor of a dangerous influence. 

The journals did nothing to detract from this 
impression, for those which dealt with Dobroski’s 
arrival in England found it to their account to 
give O'Rourke full credit for the position he had 
secured in the Irish party. “It is not,” wrote 
one, ‘as if Mr. O’Rourke were a nobody. The 
Member for Banfoyle is a Parliamentary figure 
of some importance, and his open espousal of the 
cause of anarchy, his impudent introduction of the 
arch anarchist of Europe into the gallery reserved 
for distinguished strangers, and the manifest def- 
erence paid to his desires by a Liberal govern- 
ment in face of these extraordinary proceedings, 
are not to be permitted to go by insilence.” This 
same journal verified its own statement by the 
publication of a whole angry column on the mat- 
ter, and a score of others of more or less impor- 
tance took the same line. 

In short, Dobroski could not fail to see that he 
had committed the British interests of his scheme 
to hands as capable as he could easily have hoped 
to find. , 

As for the young man himself, his position was 
one of extreme delicacy, but he balanced himself 
with much cunning and boldness. The speech in 
which he resumed the debate was studiously 
moderate, and the moderation was favorably com- 
mented upon by a member of the government. 
Whereupon the patriot turned to a colleague, and 
spoke in a whisper for a minute or two, and the 
colleague, rising when the right honorable gentle- 
man sat down, delivered an animated philippie 
against Saxon things and people in general, and 
in the midst of it “ ventured to assure the govern- 
ment” that, much as they valued the present mod- 
eration of the Member for Banfoyle, there were 
circumstances under which that honorable gentle- 








man would see fit to encounter them in a different 
spirit. To this O’Rourke cried out, “ Hear, hear !” 
and his friends took up the cheer and prolonged 
it to the echo. Then the orator went on to say 
that howsoever the members of the government 
might lavish soft soap upon the cuticle of his 
honorable friend, his honorable friend would nev- 
er change his color. Here again O'Rourke sung 
out, “ Hear, hear!” and again his friends took up 
the cheer. His honorable friend had chosen a 
moderate attitude, said the gentleman in posses- 
sion of the ear of the House. Well and good. 
But let not that moderate attitude lead them to 
the belief that he was to be won over by suavity, 
or that he was eager to enjoy the favor of the 
government. Then for a third time the Irish 
gentlemen cheered, O’ Rourke louder than any of 
them, and the able young gentleman had run with 
the hare and coursed with the hounds with ad- 
mirable success. 

He had rendered the government a signal serv- 
ice, and had helped them to frustrate a new dyna- 
mite scheme. The government was not likely to 
be ungrateful, but his cheers had shown them 
clearly that a spoken gratitude was by no means 
what he wanted. He had brought Dobroski to 
London, and had accompanied him openly, there- 
by securing the delighted gratitude of the more 
advanced spirits of his party. Altogether he felt 
that he had done a good day’s work, and was 
contented with himself. As a matter of course, 
in making his revelation to the government offi- 
cials he had stipulated for the profoundest se- 
crecy, and equally of course that stipulation was 
granted. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





A LITTLE FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By SOPHIE SWETT. 
W EST EDEN was electrified by the appear- 
ance upon walls and fences of a placard 
announcing that the “ Cecilia Club” would give a 
concert at Haverford (six miles away), and Saul 
Kittredge was the “ basso profondo.” 

West Eden was far, very far, from the madding 
crowd, and the entertainments that came within 
its range were wont to be of the burnt-cork va- 
riety. They savored of the ungodly, and of a very 
humble social sphere. And Saul was Deacon 
Kittredge’s only son, and had been expected to 
follow in his father’s footsteps—to be a deacon 
of the church, president of the Eden bank, post- 
master of West Eden (the postmastership had 
descended to the deacon from his father and 
grandfather undisturbed by political changes, 
and the deacon regarded it as a respectable heir- 
loom), and for a wife he was to take to himself 
Mary Willett, the minister’s daughter. 

All these plans were waiting for the baby Saul 
when he opened his astonished blinking black 
eyes upon this troublesome world. Alas! almost 
from the day of their opening the black eyes 
took quite different views of life. Before their 
owner was five he had set little Mary Willett 
down hard in a mud pie, and run off to play with 
the disreputable children on “ the Flats.” 

‘* He’s alwers been walkin’ the downward path,” 
said Deacon Peters (of the other churel:), as he 
stopped for a friendly chat at the undertaker’s 
door on the day when the placards appeared. 
“To think of his thrashin’ the school-master who 
was diseiplinin’ Tildy Slocomb, one of them Flats 
children, and then runnin’ away with a circus 
when he wa’n’t but sixteen! And then he left 
college against his father’s will, and the first thing 
they knew he was playactin’ in a theatre! And 
he’s courtin’ Tildy Slocomb, and means to marry 
her. They say he promised his mother he’d give 
up the plavactin’, but I don’t know but this is jest 
as bad. His father has cast him off and forbid 
him the house, but he’s terrible broke down by 
it. Well, he’s been a prosperous man, Deacon 
Kittredge has, and you can’t expect to fly in the 
face of Proverdunce every way.” 

Deacon Peters seemed to regard Providence as 
a malignant power ready to swoop down on mor- 
tals and take revenge for any happiness they 
might have enjoyed, 

“Saul wa’n’t never what you could call godly 
given,” said Job Fisher, the undertaker, a fat and 
jovial man, who was at work upon a willow baby 
carriage, cradles and baby carriages being cheer- 
fully mingled with the legitimate products of his 
craft all over his shop. “ But he always seemed 
to me like a skittish colt; there wa’n’t nothin’ 
really wicked about him.” ' 

“The Lord’s judgments ain’t ourn,” said the 
deacon, stroking his stubbly chin lugubriously. 

“ Naterally He’d be more pertikeler, but it kind 
of seems to me as if He’d know how to make al- 
lowances too.” The undertaker looked a little 
alarmed after he had given expression to this 
lax doctrine, and hastened to add; “Is’pose I be 
kind of soft-hearted about Saul. You see, him 
and me used to be great friends when he was a 
little curly-headed feller; he used to fix up play 
houses round here in my shop—in cradles or cof- 
fins, ery one, twas all the same to him. I can re- 
member when he fetched over his old cat and a 
terrible homely batch of kittens, and kept’em in 
a coffin that ld got ready for old Mr. Hollis till 
they was old enough to give away. Iwas expectin’ 
every day that old Mr. Hollis would want his cof- 
fin, but twas amazin’ how he hung on.” 

“Tm afraid Saul never had any realizin’ sense 
of solum things,” said the deacon, ‘“ But there 
is Deacon Kittredge readin’ one of the bills; it 
is certainly a time to offer Christian sympathy.” 

“Tt ain’t playactin’,” said the undertaker to 
himself as the deacon departed, “if basso pro- 
fondo does sound like swearin’, and somehow 
puts you in mind of the bad place; and if no- 
body else don’t, Maria an’ I'll go over to hear Saul 
sing.” 

When Deacon Kittredge saw the deacon of the 
other church coming toward him he hurried 
away. “I can’t talk about it—no, I can’t never 





talk about it to anybody but the Lord and La- 
viny,” he murmured to himself. 

The post-office was an excrescence upon the side 
of the large low farm-house which Deacon Kit- 
tredge’s grandfather had built; an ornamental 
excrescence, for West Eden was not, after all, so 
far from the madding crowd but that hints of the 
new styles in architecture reached it, and the post- 
office was an aspiring work-box bedaubed with 
fiendish reds and yellows, of which the solid, re- 
spectable old house looked thoroughly ashamed. 
The family sitting-room had been the post-office, 
and the new post-office opened out of it ; otherwise 
she should have died of homesickness after it was 
built, Mrs, Kittredge declared. West Eden was a 
social place, and as many people came to the of- 
fice now by way of the sitting-room as by the 
legitimate entrance. 

Mrs. Kittredge had become lame by reason of 
chronic rheumatism, and was unable to get about 
much, and if it had not been for the post-office 
she couldn’t, as she often declared, have “ kept 
up so with what was goin’ on.” 

She knew whom everybody’s letters were from ; 
she sometimes waked the deacon in the dead of 
the night with shrewd guesses as to their contents ; 
and, nevertheless, she had hailed with delight the 
advent of postal cards. 

Of late the deacon had been pondering deeply 
the reasons why such a judgment should have 
come upon him in the person of his only son, 
and the suspicion had struck him like a sudden 
blow that Laviny was “ light-minded.” 

She certainly had not seemed so in her youth; 
she had been reckoned a most discreet and proper 
wife for an incipient deacon. Her love of gossip 
had been latent until she had passed middle age, 
but he could see that it now increased constantly. 

And it was not the gossip alone. He had lately 
found under the cushion of her chair, in a search 
for Zion’s Messenger, a paper-covered book with 
this astonishing title: Zhe Stolen Bride; or, The 
Mystery of the Moat. 

Laviny was light-minded. 

The deacon had seen advertised a book upon 
heredity, which he resolved to purchase the next 
time he went to the city. 

But Laviny was the wife of his bosom ; he hur- 
ried home to consult with her about this new 
trouble that had fallen upon them. 

He found her perched upon the high stool be- 
hind the rows of pigeon-holes in the post-office, 
scrutinizing through her glasses the superscrip- 
tion of a letter. 

“ Nehemiah, Tildy Slocomb has got a letter, and 
it’s a man’s writing, but I don’t think it’s Saul’s. 
The postmark beats me.” 

“T hear that she has gone to Eden to work in 
a milliner’s shop since her father died,” said the 
deacon. “ We must send the letter over.” 

“Now it’s queer I didn’t know she’d gone. 
Folks won’t take the trouble to tell a poor lame 
old woman what’s goin’ on,” said Mrs. Kittredge, 
plaintively, “And they won’t send postal cards : 
there ain’t half so many goin’ between liere and 
Eden as there used to be.” 

The deacon looked up quickly from the bowed 
position in which he had sat down. He had ob- 
served that; he had also overheard whispers 
which led him to think that his wife’s curiosity 
about the mails was causing dissatisfaction in the 
town. Was disgrace in another shape coming 
upon him in his old age—upon him who had led 
so upright, so blameless a life ? 

But no; he only imagined that because trouble 
had disturbed his nerves; nobody could suspect 
Laviny of anything really dishonorable, and surely 
they could bear with her harmless curiosity and 
gossip. 

“ Laviny, Saul has joined a concert troupe. 
They are going to sing in Haverford to-morrow 
night; the bills are posted all over town with 
‘Saul Kittredge, basso profondo,’ on them.” 

The deacon’s lips took on a hard and scornful 
curl, although he looked otherwise broken in spir- 
it. He was thinking of a long line of ancestors, 
some of whom had distinguished themselves ; 
most of them had been sturdy farmers, now and 
then perhaps a carpenter or a blacksmith, but 
never a play-actor or a minstrel till now. 

Mrs. Kittredge got down painfully from the 
high stool—a little withered old lady, but with 
hair that was still flaxen and childish blue eyes. 
‘Oh, Nehemiah, our Saul!” she said, with a gasp, 
stretching her little trembling hands out toward 
him. ‘“ But maybe it ain’t so bad. Don’t look 
so, Nehemiah. You don’t s’pose he'd pretend he 
was a negro, and play on bones, or wear women’s 
clothes, like those awful ereturs that came here! 
I don’t believe Saul would do that, and if it’s only 
singin’, he always had a beautiful voice.’ A 
pleased look stole over the withered little face. 
“ Before he was four years old he could catch the 
tune of ‘Antioch,’ and he would have sung it beau- 
tifully only those children down on the Flats 
learnt him to sing a Mother Goose verse to it— 
‘There was a man in our town’—and vou couldn't 
break him of singin’ it that way, even in Subbath- 
school.” 

Deacon Kittredge groaned. “I don’t see why 
we should have had such a son, Laviny,” he said, 
shaking his gray head heavily. ‘ But there! it’s 
the Lord’s judgment on us, and we must bear it.” 

And the deacon went to his closet, and on his 
rigid old knees sought to discover the meaning 
of the Lord’s judgment. After supper he wend- 
ed his way to the weekly prayer-meeting. Hul- 
dah, the “help,” went too, and Mrs. Kittredge 
was left alone. 

As soon as both were gone, and the doors fast- 
ened behind them, she went into the post-office, 
and took the letter addressed to Tildy Slocomb 
again from its pigeon-hole—Tildy Slocomb who 
had come of “shiftless” stock, who wore pink 
bonnets, and went to dances, and flirted with the 
stage-driver, 

“If it ain’t from Saul, I want to know it; and 
if it is, seems as if I ought to know it. And I 
never saw a postmark that I couldn’t make out 











before. If there was any postal cards to put my 
mind on, maybe I could stop thinkin’ about it ; or 
if I knew just how it was about Arvilly Wright's 
beau jiltin’ her; but I can’t be took up with that 
book Miss Skinner brought me, I feel so wicked 
readin’ it; and it don’t pay, for there ain’t a word 
of truth in it. I show/d like to know who has 
written to Tildy Slocomb.” 

She held the letter up between her eyes and 
the lamp that stood in a bracket on the wall. 

“T don’t see why Nehemiah was bent on hav- 
in’ everything so high up here—letter-boxes and 
stools and lamps and all. 
into the sittin’-room. 


I'll take the letter out 
But come to think of it, I 
should feel kind of awkward hidin’ it away, if 
anybody should happen to come in, and it’s warm- 
er and not so lonesome in the kitchen.” 

So into the kitchen Mrs. Kittredge went, with 
the precious letter hidden under her little worsted 
cape, although there was nobody to see bi 
old gray cat, a lineal descendant of the one that 
had brought up her family in old Mr. Hollis’s 
coffin. 

“The deacon’s so strict lately that he don’t 





it Saul’s 





want a letter carried as far as the sittin’-room: 
but goodness knows I only want to make out that 
postmark,” ; 

The kitchen was 
on two sides, 


a large room with windows 
Mrs. Kittredge carefully pulled 
down the curtains of the two windows whose out- 
side blinds were not closed; they were not used 
to coming down, and made very hard work of it, 
which seemed to give her a guilty feeling, 

“Tt’s no harm to try to make out a postmark, 
and everybody isn’t like Huldy to want all crea- 
tion starin’ at ’em,” said, 
down by the table, turned up the kerosene lamp, 
adjusted her spectacles, and gave herself 


she sloud, She sat 
up to 
the study of the outside of Tildy Slocomb’s letter. 

The postmark was so blurred that scarcely a 
letter was distinguishable. She held the letter 
up before the lamp. Her conscience gave twinges, 
but one could never discover any secrets in that 
way—only a stray word here and there. 
could not discover anything, alas! in this letter ; 
the envelope was too thick, or the outside of the 
paper was not written upon 


One 


Was it Saul’s writing? The capital letters did 
not look like his. If she could sec only one word 
of the inside! She turned the letter ove The 





way across 


envelope had not stuck together all the 
she slid her fins i 
to see, perchance, a word. 


h, not to opel it—on'ly enough 





The paper tore—there was a rent an inch long! 
She uttered an exclamation of dismay, and look- 
ed around her as if there were somebody to see. 
There Ms the blind had been 1 
pressed against the pane was a face 


was opened, and 


With a cry of terror she sprang to her feet, 
dropping the letter on the floor. At the same 
instant there came a loud knock at the back 


door, on the other side. It was the deacon’s dou 
ble knock; and with a feeling of relief Mrs. Kit- 
tredge hurried, as fast her trembling 
would carry her, into the little back entry. 

She called feebly, and the deacon’s voice an- 
swered, but still she had to lean against the wall 
for a moment before she could find strength to 
unbolt the door, the face was so startling, and it 
was so terrible to think that somebody had seen 
her tampering with the letter ! : 

Her fingers trembled so that the bolt resisted 
her efforts. 

“Good land, Laviny, what is the matter 2” her 
husband called, impatiently 

When at length the door was opened she fell 
into his arms, gasping, “ Oh, Nehemiah, there’s a 
man looking in at the window! It 
dence that sent you home.” 

“Deacon Stebbins there to lead, and I 
heard something that’ I wanted so much to tell 
you that I couldn’t stay. Neve 
man—let him look!” The deacon was in aston 
ishingly good spirits. “ At that window, was it ? 
Why, the blinds are shut. You've been dream 
ing, Laviny.” 


limbs 


as 


was Provi- 
was 


mind about the 


“The blind was open, and there was a man’s 
face pressed against the window—and oh, Nehe- 
miah, the letter is gone ig 

“What letter ?” 

“TI brought Tildy Slocomb’s letter out here, 
just to see if I could make out where it came 
from, and I tore it a little mite, and he saw me, 
and he’s been in and carried it off! No, [haven't 
put it in my pocket, nor mislaid it anywhere; it’s 
gone | i 

The deacon hastened to the wood-shed door; 
it was open. 

“ And I turned that button the very first thin 
after Huldy went out! How 
in?” said Mrs. Kittredge. 

The deacon bowed his head 
and groaned. 

“It couldn’t be of any great consequence, Ne- 
hemiah, a letter of Tildy Slocomb’s,” faltered his 
wife. ‘“‘ You don’t think it’s goin’ to make great 
trouble ?” 

“The letter was in our keepin must ac 
count for it. If nothing was ever id about it 
would be our duty to tell just how it was los 
said the deacon. 


a 33 


could he have 


his hands 


upon 


we 











a 8’ pose you’re right,” said his wife (as she 
had said a thousand times since their wedding 
day); “ but it’s hard 
[ meant to open it! Nehemiah, you don’t sup- 
pose they'll turn us out?” 

The deacon walked the floor with great strides. 
“We shall have lost people’s trust; if I am not 
turned out, I shall give up the office.” He kept 
back the reproaches that rose to his lips, but he 
walked into the sitting-room and closed the door 
behind him. He 
said, in a gentler tone, “* Laviny, I was going to 
tell you something that I heard about Saul.” 

The little woman hurried to him, her anxious 
blue eyes overflowing at the mention of her son’s 
name. 

“The minister says this musical company that 
Saul belongs to is nothing like a minstrel troupe ; 


; it will look so much as if 





opened it soon, however, and 
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band not extending across the tablier, but only 
from each side of it around the skirt. These 
bands re-appear on many dresses. They are made 
the only ornament of a second skirt, raised above 
the under-skirt, which is entirely plain, on the 
side or at the back. The band is often of passe- 
menterie, and sometimes embroidered, For dressy 
toilettes it is replaced by a very wide lace flounce 
set on flat, with the scallops at the upper edge. 
No space should be left between the edge of the 
band and that of the skirt, as the band is sup- 
posed to represent the bottom of the skirt turned 
up on the right side. 

Some superb skirts are made of squares of 
velvet alternating with those of piece lace turned 
cornerwise, Over such a skirt, which is largely 
exposed, is worn a polonaise or over-skirt of plain 
or brocaded satin. Lace skirts have by no means 
lost favor, and new toilettes are daily made of the 
same elements. Black lace dresses, at once so 
comfortable, so convenient, and so elegant, will 
continue to be worn this winter as much as ever. 
Their shape will be slightly modified to keep pace 
with the current of fashion; thus, if the corsage 
is high, the throat will be left somewhat exposed, 
and trimmed with deep shirred black lace, reach- 
ing to the top of the shoulders, and continuing 
down the fronts to lose itself in a still wider lace, 
shirred about the hips to form a basque below 
the belt, which terminates the corsage. Many 
belts with buckles are seen, and much taste is 
shown in the latter, which are often made of chased 
gold, and old ancestral buckles are eagerly brought 
to light. 

Among tasteful trimmings the following de- 
serves mention: velvet ribbons, black or colored, 
about an inch and a quarter wide, are used, and 
are edged on each side with gold soutache. The 
ribbon is set on in perpendicular or diagonal 
lines, with the end of each hanging loose, and cut 
in an arrow-head or two points. ‘The perpendicu- 
lar stripes are crossed by horizontal ones, or if 
the stripes are diagonal, they are crossed by like 
lines in the opposite direction; whole skirts are 
covered in this manner, or only the front or sides, 
according to the shape of the over-skirt. Ribbon 
trimmings are very much used; they are also 
employed on lace skirts, arranged in perpendicu- 
lar bands terminating in notched ends, with lace 
insertions between the ribbon bands. 

It is definitely decided that the peasant skirt— 
the straight skirt pleated at the back—will not de- 
pose draped skirts, and it is equally certain that 
it will not be excluded by the latter. The peasant 
skirt continues in favor for simple toilettes, for 
travelling dresses, and for young girls. For all 
other occasions except these three, draped skirts 
are worn. But between the entirely straight 
dress and the draped skirt there isa medium. In 
the straight dress called the peasant dress the 
breadths are as wide at the top as at the bottom, 
are shirred or pleated, or both shirred and pleat- 
ed, and sewed to a band for an independent skirt, 
or otherwise sewed upon or underneath the edge 
of the waist. The medium is represented by the 
skirt open on the side, with one side slightly 
raised, and the other falling straight; between 
the opening the under-skirt is seen, more or less 
trimmed, or made of stuff of varied richness 
This skirt is also made closed, and raised toward 
the hip on one side or both. 

In travelling costumes, country visits, and gen- 
eral morning wear tailor dresses predominate 
more and more, and are at present worn by all 
really elegant women, who shuu conspicuousness 
in dress unless for its exquisite simplicity. In 
tailor dresses everything complicated is avoided. 
The jacket corsage, well fitted to the figure, is with 
or without a vest; the basque is of medium length, 
rather short than long, closed, or often open at 
the side seams, but always pleated at the back; 
the skirt is comparatively short, displaying part 
of the boot, entirely plain, and finished at its low- 
er edge with a stitched hem from two and a half 
to three inches wide. The second or upper skirt 
is almost as long as the first, and is moderately 
looped on one side, quite unpretentiously, very 
much as if a skirt that was too long had been 
raised to gain freedom of movement, with no 
other ornament but five or seven rows of stitch- 
ing at the lower edge of the upper skirt and on 
the sleeves, and the same stitching covering the 
straight or rolled collar. The stitching is in red 
or violet silk on dark blue, in white silk on black, 
gray on maroon, and maroon on gray. 

No other trimming but this stitching is suitable 
for tailor dresses, unless it may be woollen braid, 
which is used in widths of an inch or an inch and 
a quarter for the over-skirt; the braid is sewed 
under the edge of a narrow hem, not on flat. The 
same braid, but narrower, serves for trimming the 
waist, sleeves, and collar, sometimes forming the 
entire collar, and outlining a vest, but always set 
on, as has been mentioned, under the edge of a 
hem, not flat on the outside, the braid extending 
beyond almost its entire width. On strict prin- 
ciples the tailor suit does not allow of a trimming 
at the lower edge of the skirt; but there are many 
80 accustomed to the trimming as to be unwilling 
to dispense with it in any case, and so this skirt 
is sometimes trimmed with three narrow folds, 
not flat, but having at the lower edge of each a 
braid, which may be graduated in width and dis- 
tance. Under the lowest one there is a very nar- 
row pleated ruche of the dress fabric. Soutache 
is also admitted for tuilor dresses, used with mod- 
eration, This style of dress has gradually ac- 
quired immense importance, and will be worn 
more than ever this winter, It is the perfection 
of simplicity; but even here is room for luxury 
lurking in the buttons, which may be very small— 
and in that case set close together—or medium, 
or large, of pearl, of wood with painting, of finely 
wrought metal. 

A pretty wrap for the first cool days takes shape 
from the cape. It is thirty inches long, has seams 
in the back, joining on the two bias sides, and 
large sleeves, turned under, and without fullness 
on the shoulders. Its width at the top is fitted 





to the neck by pleats, forming an upright ruche, 
sewed to a ribbon which forms the collar. At 
the back are two revers of garnet velvet, imitating 
a hood, the space between the revers crossed with 
gold galloon, and on the front are brandebourgs 
in gold. An inside belt confines it to the figure. 
This little wrap is made of very soft cloth of the 
color called blonde du Nord. 

Many autumn costumes are trimmed with bands 
of étamine, embroidered in tent stitch with wool 
of delicate tints. These form the vest, collar, 
cuffs, skirt panels, and other accessories. 

EmmMeLine RayMonp. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “ Juprra Suakesprarr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuvue,” “ Mao.eop or Darr,” gro, 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CONFESSION, 

MPHAT night he slept long and soundly, and his 

dreams were all about Inver-Mudal and the 
quiet life among the hills, and, strangely enough, 
he fancied himself there and Meenie absent, and 
always he was wondering when she was coming 
back from Glasgow town, and always he kept 
looking for her as each successive mail-car came 
through from the south. And then in the morn- 
ing, when he awoke and found himself in the 
great city itself, and knew that Meenie was there 
too, and that in a few hours they were to meet, 
his heart was filled with joy, and the day seemed 
rich and full of promise, and the pale and sickly 
sunlight that struggled in through the window- 
panes and lit up the dusty little room seemed a 
glorious thing, bringing with it all glad tidings. 
“ You, fortunate Glasgow town !” he had rhymed 
in the olden days; and this was the welcome that 
Glasgow town had for Meenie—sunlight, and per- 
haps a glimpse of blue here and there, and a light 
west wind blowing in from the heights of Dowan 
Hill and Hill Head. 

He dressed with particular care ; and if his gar- 
ments were not of the newest fashionable cut, at 
least they clung with sufficient grace and simpli- 
city of outline to the manly and well-set figure. 
And he knew himself that he was looking less 
haggard than on the previous day. He was feel- 
ing altogether better; the long and sound sleep 
had proved a powerful restorative, and his heart 
was light with hope. The happy sunlight shining 
out there on the gray pavements and the gray 
fronts of the houses—was there ever in all the 
world a fairer and joyfuler city than this same 
Glasgow town ? 

He was in Blythswood Square long before the 
appointed hour, and she also was a little early. 
But this time it was Meenie who was shy and 
embarrassed; she was not so earnest and anx- 
ious as she had been the day before, for much of 
her errand was now satisfactorily accomplished ; 
and when, after a moment’s hesitation, he asked 
her whether she would not go and have a look 
at the terraces and trees in the West End Park, 
it seemed so like two lovers setting out for a 
walk together that the conscious blood mantled 
in her cheeks and her eyes were averted. But 
she strove to be very business-like, and asked him 
a number of questions about Mr. Weems, and won- 
dered that the Americans had said nothing fur- 
ther about the purchase of an estate in the High- 
lands, of which there had been some little talk. 
In this way, and with chance remarks and inqui- 
ries about Maggie, and the Reverend Andrew, and 
Mr, Murray, and Harry the terrier, and what not, 
they made their way through various thorough- 
faves, until they reached the tall gates of the West 
Erd Park. 

Here there was much more quietude than in 
those noisy streets; and when they had walked 
along one of the wide terraces until they came to 
a seat partly surrounded by shrubs, Meenie sug- 
gested that they might sit down there, for she 
wished to reason seriously with him. He smiled 
a little, but he was very plastic in her hands. 
Nay, was it not enough merely to hear Meenie 
speak, no matter what the subject might be? 
And then he was sitting by her side, with all that 
wide prospect stretched out before them—the spa- 
cious terraces, the groups of trees, the curving 
river, and the undulating hills beyond. It was a 
weird kind of a morning, moreover; for the con- 
fused and wan sunlight kept struggling through 
the ever-changing mist, sometimes throwing a 
coppery radiance on the late autumn foliage, or 
again shining pale and silver-like as the fantastic 
cloud wreaths slowly floated onward.” The view 
before them was mysterious and vast because of 
its very vagueness ; and even the new university 
buildings, over there on the heights above the 
river, looked quite imposing and picturesque, for 
they loomed large and dusky and remote through 
the bewildering sun-lit haze. 

“Now, Ronald,” she said, “I want you to tell 
me how it was you came to lose heart so, and to 
give up what you undertook to do when you left 
Inver-Mudal. Why, when you left you were full 
of such high hopes, and every one was sure of 
your success, and you were all anxiety to begin.” 

“That’s true, Miss Douglas,” he answered, 
rather absently. “I think my head must have 
been in a kind of a whirl at that time. It seemed 
so fine and easy a thing to strive for, and I did 
not stop to ask what use it would be to me, sup- 
posing I got it.” 

“The use?” she said. “ A better position for 
yourself—isn’t it natural to strive for that? And 
perhaps, if you did not care much to have more 
money for yourself—for you have very strange 
notions, Ronald, about some things—you must 
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see how much kindness can be done to others by 
people who are well off. I don’t understand you 
at all—” 

“Well, then,” said he, shifting his ground, “I 
grew sick and tired of the town life. I was never 
meant for that. Every day—” 

“ But, Ronald,” she said, interrupting him in a 
very definite tone of remonstrance, “you knew 
that your town life was only a matter of months. 
And the harder you worked, the sooner it would 
be over. What reason was that?” 

“There may have been other reasons,” he 
said, but rather unwillingly. 

“What were they?” 

“T can not tell you.” 

“ Ronald,” she said, and the touch of wounded 
pride in her voice thrilled him strangely, “I have 
come all the way from the Highlands, and—and 
done what few girls would have done, for your 
sake; and yet you will not be frank with me, 
when all that I want is to see you going straight 
toward a happier future.” 

“T dare not tell you—you would be angry.” 

“Tam not given to anger,” she answered, calm- 
ly, and yet with a little surprised resentment; 
for she could but imagine that this was some en- 
tanglement of debt, or something of the kind, of 
which he was ashamed to speak. And yet, unless 
she knew clearly the reasons that had induced 
him to abandon the project that he had under- 
taken so eagerly, how was she to argue with him 
and urge him to resume it ? 

“Well, then, we'll put it this way,” said he, aft- 
er a second or two of hesitation; and his face 
was a little pale, and his eyes were fixed on her 
with an anxious nervousness, so that at the first 
sign of displeasure he could instantly stop. 
“There was a young lass that I knew there, in 
the Highlands, and she was—oh yes, she was out 
of my station altogether, and away from me; and 
yet the seeing her from time to time, and a word 
now and again, was a pleasure to me, greater 
maybe than I confessed to myself—the greatest 
that I had in life, indeed.” 

She made no sign, and he continued, slowly 
and watchfully, and still with that pale earnest- 
ness in his face: 

“And then I wrote things about her, and 
amused myself with fancies — well, what harm 
could that do to her, so long as she knew nothing 
about it? And I thought I was doing no harm 
to myself either, for I knew it was impossible 
there could be anything between us, and that she 
would be going away sooner or later, and I too. 
Yes, and I did go away, and in high feather, to 
be sure, and everything was to be for the best, 
and I was to have a fight for money like the rest 
of them. God help me, lassie, before I was a 
fortnight in the town my heart was like to break.” 

She sat quite still and silent, trembling a little, 
perhaps, her eyes downcast, her fingers working 
nervously with the edge of the small shawl she 
wore, 

“T had cut myself away from the only thing I 
craved for in the world—just the seeing and 
speaking to her from time to time, for I had no 
right to think of more than that; and I was alone 
and down-hearted, and I began to ask myself what 
was the use of this slavery. Ay, there might 
have been a use in it—if I could have said to my- 
self, ‘ Well, now, fight as hard as ye can, and if 
ye win, who knows but that ye might go back to 
the north and claim her as the prize?’ But that 
was not to be thought of. She had never hinted 
anything of the kind to me, nor I to her; but 
when I found myself cut away from her like that, 
the days were terrible, and my heart was like lead, 
and I knew that I had cast away just everything 
that 1 cared to live for. Then I fell in with some 
companions—a woman cousin o’ mine and some 
friends of hers—and they helped to make me 
forget what I didna wish to think of, and so the 
time passed. Well, now, that is the truth; and 
ye can understand, Miss Douglas, that I have no 
heart to begin again, and the soldiering seemed 
the best thing for me, and a rifle-bullet my best 
friend. But—but I will keep the promise I made 
to ye—that is enough on that score; oh yes, I 
will keep that promise—and any others ye may 
care to ask; only I can not bide in Glasgow, 
lass.” 

He heard a faint sob; he could see that tears 
were gliding stealthily down her half-hidden face, 
and his heart was hot with anger against himself 
that he had caused her this pain. But how could 
he go away? A timid hand sought his, and held 
it for a brief moment with a tremulous clasp. 

“T am very sorry, Ronald,” she managed to 
say, in a broken voice. “I suppose it could not 
have been otherwise—I suppose it could not have 
been otherwise.” 

For some time they sat in silence, though he 
could hear an occasional half-stifled sob. He 
could not pretend to think that Meenie did not 
understand ; and this was her great pity for him. 
She did not drive him away in anger; her heart 
was too gentle for that. 

“ Miss Douglas,” said he at length, “I’m afraid 
I’ve spoiled your walk for you wi’ my idle story. 
Maybe the best thing I can do now is just to 
leave you.” 

“No—stay,” she said, under her breath; and 
she was evidently trying to regain her composure. 
“You spoke—you spoke of that girl—oh, Ron- 
ald, I wish I had never come to Glasgow !—I 
wish I had never heard what you told me just 
now !” 

And then, after a second: 

“ But how could [ help it, when I heard what 
was happening to you, and all the wish in the 
world I had was to know that you were brave 
and well and successful and happy? I could 
not help it. ...And now—and now, Ronald,” she 
said, as if with a struggle against that choking 
weight of sobs—for much was demanded of her 
at this moment, and her voice seemed powerless 
to utter all that her heart prompted her to say— 
“if—if thategirl you spoke of—if she were to see 
clearly what is best for her life and for yours— 





if she were to tell you to take up your work again, 
and work hard, and hard, and hard, and then, 
some day, it might be years after this, when you 
came back again to the north, you would find 
her still waiting—” 

“ Meenie !” 

He grasped her hand; his. face was full of a 
bewilderment of hope—not joy, not triumph, but 
as if he hardly dared to believe what he had 
heard. 

“Oh, Ronald,” she said, in a kind of wild way 
—and she turned her wet eyes toward him in 
full, unhesitating abandonment of affection and 
trust, nor could she withdraw the hand that he 
clasped so firmly—* what will you think of me ? 
—what will you think of me? But surely there 
should be no hiding or false shame, and surely 
there is for you and for me in the world but the 
one end to hope for; and if not that—why, then, 
nothing. If you go away, if you have nothing to 
hope for, it will be the old misery back again, the 
old despair; and as for me—well, that is not of 
much matter. But, Ronald, Ronald, whatever 
happens, don’t think too hardly of me; I know 
I should not have said so much, but it would 
just break my heart to think you were left to 
yourself in Glasgow, with nothing to care for or 
hope for—” 

“Think of you!” he cried; and in a kind of 
wonder of rapture he was regarding Meenie’s 
tear-filled eyes that made no shame of meeting 
his look. “I think of you, and ever will, as the 
tenderest and kindest and truest-hearted of wo- 
men.” He had both her hands now, and he 
held them close and warm. ‘Even now, at this 
minute, when you have given yourself to me, you 
have no thouglit of yourself at all; it is all about 
me, that am not worth it, and never was. Is 
there any other woman in the world so brave 
and unselfish? Meenie, lass—no, for this once 
—and no one will ever be able to take the mem- 
ory away from me—for this once let me call you 
my love and my darling—my true-hearted love 
and darling. Well, now, that’s said and done 
with; and many a day to come I will think over 
these few minutes, and think of sitting here with 
you in this West End Park on the bench here, 
and the trees around, and I will say to myself 
that I called Meenie my love and my darling, and 
she was not angry—not angry.” 

“No, not angry, Ronald ;” and there was a bit 
of a strange and tender smile shining through 
the tears in the blue-gray eyes. 

“ Ay, lass,” said he, more gravely, “that will 
be something for me; maybe everything. I can 
scarcely believe that this has just happened; my 
heart’s in a flame, and my head’s gone daft, [ 
think; and it seems as if there was nothing for 
me but to thank God for having sent you into 
the world and made you as unselfish and gener- 
ous as you are. But that’s not the way of look- 
ing at it, my—my good lass. You have too little 
thought for yourself. Why, what a coward I 
should be if I did not ask you to think of the 
sacrifice you are making!” 

“Tam making no sacrifice, Ronald,” she said, 
simply and calmly. “I spoke what my heart felt, 
and perhaps too readily. But I am going back 
to the Highlands. TI shall stay there, till you 
come for me, if ever you come for me. They 
spoke of my going for a while to my mother’s 
cousins; but I shall not do that; no, I shall be 
at Inver-Mudal, or wherever my father is, and 
you will easily get to know that, Ronald. But if 
things go ill, and you do not come for me—or— 
or, if you do not care to come for me—well, that 
is as the world goes, and no one can tell before- 
hand. Or many years may go by, and when you 
do come for me, Ronald, you may find me a gray- 
haired woman—but you will find me a single 
woman.” 

She spoke quite calmly; this was no new re- 
solve; it was his lips, not hers, that were tremu- 
lous, for a second or so. But only for a second ; 
for now he was all anxiety to cheer her and com- 
fort her as regards the future. He could not 
bring himself to ask her to consider again; the 
prize was too precious; rather, he spoke of all 
the chances and hopes of life, and of the splendid 
future that she had placed before him. Now 
there was something worth striving for—some- 
thing worth the winning. And already with the 
wild audacity that was now pulsating in his veins, 
he saw the way clear—a long way, perhaps, and 
tedious, but all filled with light and strewn with 
blossoms here or there (these were messages, or 
a look, or a smile, from Meenie), and at the end 
of it, waiting to welcome him, Love-Meenie, Rose- 
Meenie, with love-radiance shining in her eyes. 

He almost talked her into cheerfulness (for she 
had grown a little despondent after that first de- 
votion of self-surrender); and by-and-by she rose 
from the bench. She was a little pale. 

“T don’t know whether I have done well or ill, 
Ronald,” she said, in a low voice, “ but I do not 
think I could have done otherwise. It is for you 
to show hereafter that I have done right.” 

“But do you regret ?” he said, quickly. 

She turned to him with a strange smile on her 
face. 

“Regret? No. I do not think I could have 
done otherwise, But it is for you to show to all 
of them that I have done right.” 

“ And if it could only be done all at once, Mee- 
nie—that’s where the soldier has his chance—” 

“No, it is not to be done all at once,” she said; 
“it will be a hard and difficult waiting for you, 
and a slow waiting for me—” 

“Do you think I care for any hardness or dif- 
ficulty now?” he said. “ Dear Meenie, you little 
know what a prize you have set before me. Why, 
now, here, every moment that I pass with you 
seems worth a year; and yet I grudge every 
one—” 

“ But why 2” she said, looking up. 

“T am going over to Pollokshaws the instant I 
leave you to try to pick up the threads of every- 
thing I had let slip. Dear lass, you have made 
every quarter of an hour in the day far too short. 
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I want twelve hours in the day to be with you, 
and other twelve to be at my work.” 

“We must see each other very little, Ronald,” 
she said, as they set out to leave the Park. ‘“ Peo- 
ple would only talk—” 

“ But to-morrow—” 

“No. My sister is going down to Dunoon to- 
morrow to see about the shutting up of the house 
for the winter, and Lam going with her. But on 
Friday—if you were in the Botanic Gardens— 
early in the forenoon—perhaps I could see you 
then.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, eagerly; and as they went 
down toward the Woodland Road he strove to 
talk to her very cheerfully and brightly indeed, 
for he could not but see that she was a little 
troubled. 

Then, when they were about to part, she seem- 
ed to try to rouse herself a little, and to banish 
whatever doubts and hesitations may have been 
harassing her mind. 

“ Ronald,” she said, with a bit of a smile, “ when 
you told me of that girl in the Highlands that 
you knew, you said you—you had never said any- 
thing to her that would lead her to imagine you 
were thinking of her. But you wrote her a let- 
ter.” 

“ What ?” 

“Yes; and she saw it,” Meenie continued, but 
with downcast eyes. “It was not meant for her 
to see; but she saw it. It was some verses— 
very pretty they were—but—but rather daring— 
considering that-—” 

“ Bless me,” he exclaimed, “ did you see that ?” 

She nodded. And then his mind went swiftly 
back to that period. 

“Meenie, that was the time you were angry 
with me.” 

She looked up. 
“ And yet not so very angry, Ronald.” 


“ But Love from Love toward school with heavy 
looks.” Not always. Five miles an hour or so 
was the pace at which Ronald sped over to Pol- 
lokshaws; and very much astonished was the 
nervous little Mr. Weems over the new-found and 
anxious energy of his quondam pupil. Ronald 
remained all day there, and, indeed, did not leave 
the cottage until it was very late. As he walked 
back into the town all the world around him lay 
black and silent; no stars were visible, no cres- 
cent moon, nor any dim outline of cloud, but the 
dusky heavens were flushed with the red fires of 
the iron-works as the flames shot fiercely up and 
sent their sullen splendor across the startled 
night. And that, it may have occurred to him, 
was as the lurid glare that had lit up his own life 
for a while until the fires had gone down and the 
world grown sombre and dead ; but surely there 
was a clear dawn about to break by-and-by in the 
east, clear and silvery and luminous, like the first 
glow of the morn along the Clebrig slopes. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT THE PEAR-TREE WELL. 


He was almost glad that Meenie was going 
away for these two days, for he was desperately 
anxious to make up for the time he had lost; 
and the good-natured little Mr. Weems, instead 
of showing any annoyance or resentment, rather 
aided and abetted this furious zeal on the part 
of his pupil. All the same, Ronald found occa- 
sion to be within easy distance of the railway 
station on the morning of Meenie’s departure, 
and about a few minutes to eight he saw herself 
and her sister step out of one of the cabs that 
were being driven up. If only he could have 
signaled a good-by to her! But he kept dis- 
creetly in the background, glad enough to see 
that she was looking so fresh and bright and 
cheerful—even laughing she was over some little 
mishap, 2s he imagined. And then so trim and 
neat she was in her travelling attire, and so 
daintily she walked, the graceful figure moving 
(as he thought) as if to a kind of music. The 
elder sister took the tickets, then they entered 
one of the carriages, and presently the train had 
slowly rolled away from the platform and was 
gone. 

That glimpse of Meenie had filled his heart 
with unutterable delight ; he scarcely knew what 
he was doing when he got out into the open air 
again. The day seemed a festal day; there was 
gladness abroad in the very atmosphere; it was 
a day for good companionship, and the drinking 
of healths, and the wishing of good wishes to all 
the world. His thoughts were all with Meenie 
in that railway carriage flying away down to 
Greenock ; and yet here, around him, there was 
gladness and happiness that seemed to demand 
some actual expression and recognition. Almost 
unconsciously, and with his brain busy with very 
distant matters, he walked into a public-house. 

“Give me a glass of Highland whiskey, my 
lad,” said he to the young man standing behind 
the counter; “ Talisker, if ye have it.” 

The whiskey was measured out and placed be- 
fore him. He did not look at it. He was stand- 
ing a little apart. And now Meenie would be out 
by Pollokshields in the whiter air, by-and-by she 
would pass through Paisley’s smoke, then through 
the placid pastoral country until she would come 
in sight of Dumbarton’s castled crags, and the 
long wide valley of the Clyde. And then the 
breezy waters of the Firth, and the big steam- 
boat, and Meenie walking up and down the white 
deck, and drawing the seal-skin coat a little 
tighter round the slight and graceful figure. 
There would be sunlight there, and fresh sea 
winds blowing up from Arran and Bute, from 
Cumbrae and Cantire. And Meenie— 

But at this moment his attention was somehow 
drawn to the counter, and he was startled into a 
consciousness of where he was and what he was 
doing. He glanced at the whiskey with a kind 
of shiver of fright. 

“God forgive me! I did not want it,” he said 


to the astonished youth who was looking at him; 
“but here’s the money for’t.” 

He put down the few coppers on the counter 
and hurriedly left the place. But the sudden 
fright was all. As he sped away out to Pollok- 
shaws he was not haunted by any consciousness 
of having escaped from danger. He was sure 
enough of himself in that direction. If a mortal 
craving for drink had seized him, he would al- 
most have been glad of the fight; it would be 
something to slay the dragon for Meenie’s sake. 
But he had naturally a sound and firm constitu- 
tion; his dissipation had not lasted long enough 
to destroy his strength of will; and indeed this 
incident of the public-house, so far from terrify- 
ing him with any doubts as to the future, only 
served to remind him that dreams and visions, 
and brains gone “daft” with access of joy, are 
not appropriate to the thoroughfares of a busi- 
ness city. 

No; as he walked rapidly away from the town, 
by way of Strathbungo and Crossmyloof and 
Shawlands, what he was chiefly busy with was 
the hammering out of some tune that would fit 
the winter song he had chanced upon a few days 
before. And now he did not regard those gay 
and galloping verses with a stupefied wonder as 
to how he ever came to write them, rather he tried 
to reach again to that same pitch of light-hearted- 
ness, and of course it was for Meenie’s delight, 
and for hers only, that this tune had to be got at 
somehow. It was a laughing, glad kind of a tune 
that he wanted: 

O then the warm west winds will blow, 
And all in the surny weather 
It’s over the moorlands we will go, 
You and I, my love, together. 
Chorus: And then the birds will begin to sing, 
And we will sing too, my dear, : 
To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose time o’ the year— 
In the primrose time, 
In the primrose time, 
In the primrose time o’ the year— 
To give good welcoming to the Spring, 
In the primrose time o* the year. 
Yes; and it was in this coming spring-timé that 
he was to try for the certificate in forestry; and 
thereafter—if he were so fortunate as to get that 
—he might set forth on the path that the Ameri- 
cans had so confidently sketched out for him— 
the path that was now to lead him to Meenie as 
the final crown and prize. “ You may find mea 
gray-haired woman, Ronald,” she had said, “ but 
you will find me a single woman.” But still he 
was young in years, and there was hope and cour- 
age in his veins ; and what if he were to win to her, 
after all, before there was a single streak of mid- 
dle age in the beautiful and abundant brown 
tresses ? 

Then, again, on the evening before the morning 
on which he was to meet her in the Botanic Gar- 
dens, he undid the package containing that an- 
thology of verse devoted to Meenie, and began to 
turn the pieces over, wondering which, or if any 
of them, would please her, if he took them to her. 
But this was rather a visionary Meenie he found 
in these verses; not the real and actual Meenie 
who had sat beside him on a bench in the West 
End Park, and placed her hand in his, and pledged 
her life to him, while the beautiful, tear-filled eyes 
sought his so bravely. And could he not write 
something about this actual Meenie, and about 
Glasgow, and the wonder she had brought into 
the great, prosaic city? He tried his hand at it 
anyway, for a little while: 

The dim red fires of yonder gleaming forge 

Now dwell triumphant on the brow of night; 

A thousand chimneys blackest smoke disgorge, 

Repelling from the world the stars’ pale light: 

A little taper shines adown the street, 

From out her casement, where she lingers still 

To listen to the sound of passing feet, 

That all the night with leaden echoes fill— 
But he soon stopped. This was not like Meenie 
at all—Meenie, who was ever associated in his 
mind with flowers and birds and fair sunlight and 
the joy of the summer hills. He threw that spoil- 
ed sheet into the fire, and sought among the old 
pieces for one that he might copy out fairly for 
her; and this is what he eventually chose: 
All on a fair May morning 
The roses began to blow; 
Some of them tipped with crimson, 
Some of them tipped with snow, 


But they looked the one to the other, 
And they looked adown the glen; 
They looked the one to the other, 
And they rubbed their eyes again. 
“O there is the lark in the heavens, 
And the mavis sings in the tree; 
And surely this is the summer, 
But Meenie we can not see. 


** Surely there must be summer 
Coming to this far clime; 
And has Meenie, Love Meenie, forgotten, 
Or have we mistaken the time?” 
Then a fox-glove spake to the roses: 
* O, hush you, and cease your din; 
For I'm going back to my sleeping, 
Till Meenie brings summer in.” 

Well, it was but a trifle; but trifles are some- 
times important things when seen through lovers’ 
eyes. 

Next morning he went to the Botanic Gardens, 
paid his sixpence with equanimity (for he had 
dispensed with the ceremony of dining the pre- 
vious day), and entered. It was rather a plea- 
sant morning, and at first sight he was rather 
shocked by the number of people—nurse-maids 
and children, most of them—who were idly stroll- 
ing along the trimly kept walks or seated in front 
of the wide open parterres. How was he to find 
Meenie in such a great place? and if he did find 
her, were they to walk up and down before so 
many eyes? For he had guessed that Meenie 
would be in no hurry to tell her sister of what 
had happened, until the future seemed a little 
more clear and secure; it would be time enough 
to publish the news when that had assumed a 
more definite character. 

But on and on he went, with glances that were 
keen and sharp enough, until suddenly, just as 

















he had passed the greenhouses, he came almost 








fave to face with Meenie, who was seated on a 
bench, all by herself, with a book before her. 
But she was not reading. “Oh, and proudly rose 
she up,” and yet shyly too; and as he took her 
hand in his, the joy with which she regarded him 
needed no confession in words; it was written 
there in the clear tender eyes. 

“Indeed I am so glad to see you, Ronald!” she 
said. “I have been so miserable these two 
days—” 

“ But why ?” he asked, 

“T don’t know, hardly. I have been wonder- 
ing whether I had done right; and then to go 
about with my sister, keeping this secret from 
her ; and then I was thinking of the going away 
back to Inver-Mudal, and never seeing you, and 
not knowing how you were getting on. But now 
—now that you are here, it seems all quite right 
and safe. You look as if you brought good news. 
What does he think, Ronald ?” 

“He?” he repeated. “Who?” 

“The old man out there at Pollokshaws, is it ?” 

Ronald laughed. 

“ Oh, the old gentleman seems pretty confident ; 
but for very shame’s sake, I had to let him havea 
holiday to-day. I am not going over till to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And he thinks you will pass ?” 

“ He seems to think so.” 

“] wish the time were here now, and that it 
was all well over,” she said. “Oh, I should be so 
proud, Ronald ; and it will be something to speak 
of to every one; and then—then that will be but 
the beginning, and day by day I shall be expect- 
ing to hear the news. But what a long, long 
time it seems to look forward to!” 

“ Ay, lass; and it will be worse for you than 
for me, for there will be the continual trying and 
hoping for me, and for you nothing but the weary 
waiting. Well—” 

“Oh, but do you think I am afraid ?” she said, 
bravely. “No. I have faith in you, Ronald. I 
know you will do your best.” 

“T should deserve to be hanged and buried in 
a ditch if I did not,” said he. ‘“ But we will leave 
all that for a while, Meenie; I want you to come 
for a stroll along the banks over the Kelvin. 
Would ye wonder to find some sea-gulls flying 
about? They’re there, though, or they were there 
a week or two ago. And do you know that I 
got a glimpse of you at the railway station on 
Wednesday morning ?” 

“TI did not see you, Ronald,” she said, with 
some surprise. 

“No, no; I kept out o’ the way. It’s not for 
me, lass, it’s for you, to say when any of your 
folk are to be told what we are looking forward 
to; and for my part I would as lief wait till I 
could put a clearer plan before them—something 
definite.” 

“And that is my opinion too, Ronald,” she 
answered, in rather a low voice. “ Let it be mere- 
ly an understanding between you and me. I am 
content to wait.” 

“ Well, then,” said he, as they reached the top 
of the high bank overhanging the river, and be- 
gan to make their way down the narrow little 
pathways cut through the trees and shrubs, “ here 
is a confession: I was so glad to see you on that 
morning, and so glad to see you looking so well, 
that I half lost my senses, I think. I went away 
through the streets in a kind o’ dream, and, sure 
as I’m here, I walked into a public-house and or- 
dered a glass of whiskey—” 

She looked up in sudden alarm, 

“No, no, no,” said he, contentedly, “ you need 
not fear that, my good lassie; it was just that I 
was bewildered with having seen ye, and thinking 
of where ye were going. I walked out o’ the place 
without touching it. Ay, and what think ye o’ 
Dunoon? And what kind of a day was it when 
ye got out on the Firth 2” 

So she began to tell him of all her adventures 
and experiences ; and by this time they had got 
down near to the water’s edge; and here—of 
what value would his knowledge of forestry have 
been otherwise ?—he managed to find a seat for 
her. They were quite alone here; the brown riv- 
er before them; several sea-gulls placidly pad- 
dling on its surface, others flying and dipping 
overhead; and if this bank of the stream was in 
shadow, the other—with some small green mea- 
dows backed by clumps of elms and maples—was 
bright and fair enough in the yellow autumn sun- 
shine. They were in absolute silence, too, save 
for the continual soft murmur of the water and 
the occasional whirring by of a blackbird seeking 
safety underneath a laurel bush. 

“Meenie,” said he, putting one hand on her 
shoulder, “ here are some verses I copied out for 
ye last night; they’re not much worth, but they 
were written a long time ago, when little did I 
think I should ever dare to put them into your 
hand.” 

She read them; and there was a rose-color in 
her face as she did so: not that she was proud 
of their merit, but because of the revelation they 
contained. : 

“A long time ago?” she said, with averted 
eyes—but her heart was beating warmly. 

“Oh,” he said, “there are dozens and dozens 
of similar things, if ever ye care to look at them. 
It was many a happy morning on the hill, and 
many a quiet night at home, they gave me; but 
somehow, lass, now that I look at them, they 
hardly seem to grip ye fast enough. I want some- 
thing that will bind ye closer to myself—some- 
thing that ye can read when you are back in the 
Highlands—something that is known only to our 
two selves. Well, now, these things that I have 
written from time to time—you’re a long way off 
in them somehow—the Meenie that’s in them is 
not this actual Meenie, warm, and kind, and gen- 
erous, and breathing—” 

“And a little bit happy, Roriald, just at pre- 
sent,” she said, and she took his hand. 

“And some day, when I get through with busi- 
er work, I must try to write you something for 
yourself—” 
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“ But, Ronald, all these pieces you speak of 
belong to me,” she said, promptly, “and I want 
them, every one—every, every one. Yes, and I 
specially want that letter; if you have not kept 
it, then you must remember it, and write it out 
for me again—” 

“T came across it last night,” said he, with an 
embarrassed laugh. “Indeed, I don’t wonder 
you were angry.” 

“T have told you before, Ronald, that I was 
not angry,” she said, with a touch of vexation. 
“Perhaps I was a little—a little frightened— 
and scarcely knowing how much you meant—” 

“Well, you know now, Meenie, dear; but last 
night, when I was going over those scraps of 
things, I can tell you I was inclined to draw back. 
I kept saying to myself, ‘What! is she really 
going to see herself talked about in this way?’ 
For there’s a good deal of love-making in them, 
Meenie, and that’s a fact; I knew I could say 
what I liked, since no one would be any the wiser ; 
but last night, when i looked at some of them, I 
said: ‘No, 'm not going to provoke a quarrel 
with Meenie. She would fling things about, as 
the American used to say, if she saw all this au- 
dacious song-writing about her.’ ” 

“Tl chance that quarrel, Ronald,” she an- 
swered to this, “ for I want every, every, every one 
of them; and you must copy them all, for lam go- 
ing to take them with me when I leave Glasgow.” 

“And, indeed,” said he, “ you'll understand 
them better in the Highlands; for they’re all 
about Ben Loyal, and the Mudal, and Loch Na- 
ver, and Clebrig.” 

“And to think you hid them from me all that 
time!” 

“Why, Meenie, darling, you would have called 
on the whole population to drive me out of the 
place, if I had shown them to you. Think of the 
effect produced by a single glance at one of them! 





—you tortured me for weeks wondering how I 
had offended you.” 

“Well, you can’t offend me now, Ronald, that 
way,” said she, very prettily. 

And so their lovers’ talk went on, until it was 
time for Meenie to think of returning home. But 
just beyond these Botanic Gardens, and down in 
a secluded nook by the side of the river, there isa 
little spring that is variously known as the Three- 
tree Well and the Pear-tree Well. Itis a limpid 
little stream, running into the Kelvin; it rises ina 
tiny cavern and flows for a few yards through a 
cleft in the rocks. Now these rocks, underneath 
the overarching trees, have been worn quite smooth 
(except where they are scored by names) by 
the footsteps of generation after generation of 
lovers, who, in obedience to an old and fond cus- 
tom, have come hither to plight their troth while 
joining hands over the brooklet. Properly the 
two sweethearts, each standing on one side, ought 
to join their hands on a Bible as they vow their 
vows, and thereafter should break a sixpence in 
twain, each carrying away the half; but these 
minor points are not necessary to the efficacy of 
this probably pagan rite. And so—supposing 
that Ronald had heard of this place of sacred 
pilgrimage, and had indeed discovered its where- 
abouts in his rambles around Glasgow—and sup- 





posing him to have got a friendly under-gardener 


to unlock a gate in the western palis 





es of the 
Gardens—and then, if he were to ask Meenie to 
step down to the river-side and walk along to the 
hallowed well? And yet he made of it no solemn 
ceremony 5 the morning was bright and cleat 
around them; and Meenie was rather inclined to 
smile at the curious old custom. But she went 
through it nevertheless; and then he stepped 
across the rill again; and said he: 

“ There’s but this remaining now, Meenie, dar- 
ling, ‘ Ae fond kiss and then we sever.’ ” 

She stepped back in affright. 


“ Ronald, not 
with that song on your lips! 


8 Don’t you remem 





ber what it goes on to say ? 
= Well, I don’t,” he answered, good-naturedly . 
for he had quoted the phrase at random. 
“ Why, don’t you remember ? 
*** Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’” 





“My good-hearted lass,” said he, interlinking 
his arm with hers, ‘ye must not be superst 





us 
What’s ina song? There'll be no severance be 
twixt you and me—tlie Pear-tree Well has set 
tled that.” 

‘“* And that is not at all superstition,” said she, 
looking up with a smile—until she suddenly 
found her blushing face overshadowed. j 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vittace Maiwen.—The milkmaid over-skirt is turn- 
ed up en revers on the left side. The he 
is full and round, and has been 
No. 33, Vol. XVIII. Use cash » for your whole 
dress, with velvet for a vest, panel, collar, and cuffs, 
You can obtain olive green wool lace. Hercules braid 
is made of mohair in large diagonal lines, and is quite 
wide, measuring from a half-inch to three inches in 
breadth. 

Carrirt.—It will be very nice of you to send your 
music teacher a gift at Christmas. 

J. T. G.—The articles on “Servants and their Dn- 
ties” were published in Bazar Nos. 42, 43, and 48, Vol. 





e-maid skirt 


Lipa.—The recipe you ask for has not been publish- 
ed in the Bazar. You will find it in almost any cook- 
ery book. 

Maxin.—You can choose whatever material you like 
for the background of the photographs, which are 
pasted or gummed on. We can not tell yon where to 
procure the pattern of the tapestry screen, which is 
from an imported design. Addresses are not publish- 
ed in this column, 

Tiana.—Get blue striped velvet for a basque and 
front of skirt, and use the long back drapery of your 
satin surah as it is now. 

H. B. C.—Blue and cream-color will be handsome 
with your mahogany. Then get white curtains of 
grenadine with insertion and lace on the edge, and 
have a bed-spread of the sume lace 
or blue silesia, and have it large enough to extend 
over the small pillows. If you prefer more color, have 
Madras muslin curtains with cream ground strewn 
with large blue and dark red figures; then have a bed- 
spread of the Madras muslin also. 


thrown over white 
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Bent-wood Rocking-Chair with 
Embroidered Band. 

Tas rocking-chair has a bent-wood frame 
and cushioned back and seat. The middle 
of the cushion is filled with a broad 
band of tapestry, the sides and arm- 
rests being covered in tufted olive 
plush. A foot-rest, also uphol- 
stered with plush, is attached 
by two straps to the arms, 
and can be lengthened or 


shortened by buttons 
and loops. The de- 
sign in symbols for 

the embroidered 
stripe is given in No. 6 
on the embroidery side 


Bent-woop Rockine-Caair with Emsroiwerrp Ban. 
For design see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No. 6. 


of the Supplement. It is executed in cross stitch on can- 
vas with tapestry wool and silk of the colors indicated in 
the description of symbols accompanying the design. 


Braid and Crochet Chemise Yoke. 
Tus yoke is composed of alternate bands of lace braid 
and bands of open crochet-work. A scalloped edging is 
worked around the outside, and through the holes of this a 


narrow colored ribbon 
is run. Fig. 2 shows.a 
fragment of the work in 
full size. Begin with the 
front, taking four pieces 
of braid about seventeen 
inches long, or longer or 
shorter according to the 
size required. Along one 
side of a piece of braid 
work a row as follows: 
A single crochet into the 
open edge, * twice by 
turns 7 chain stitches, 
and after a space of one- 
third of an inch 1 single 
crochet into the edge of 
the braid, then 3 chain, 
2 treble crochet, of 
which the uppermost 
loops of both are work- 
ed off together, close to 
the last single, after an 
interval as shown in Fig. 
2 work 2 more treble 
with the uppermost loops 
worked off together, 3 
chain, 1 single close to 
the preceding 2 treble; 
repeat from *. Work 
the same pattern along 
one side of the second 
piece of braid, connect- 
ing the middle of each 7 
chain and the groups of 
treble to the correspond- 
ing stitches of the work 
on the first piece of 
braid. Connect the sec- 
ond and third and the 
third and fourth pieces 
in the same way. The 
pieces of braid for the 
back of the yoke are 
two inches shorter than 
those of the front, and 
the pieces for the sleeves 
are eighteen inches long. 
The sleeves are joined 
with one short end sewed 
to one of the long sides, 
thus forming a gusset. 
Join the sleeves to the 
front and back of the 
yoke, and then work for 
the scalloped edging as 
follows: Ist row.—By 
turns 2 double into the 
edge of the braid and 5 
chain over a space of 
the same length; at the 
corners crochet 2 treble 
with the uppermost loops 
of both worked off to- 
gether; close with a slip 
stitch on the first stitch 
of the row, 2d row.— 








Work 2 slip stitches on the first 2 stitches, a single 
on the following stitch, then, throughout, by turns 
14 treble, of which the middle 2 are separated 
by 3 chain, around the next 5 chain and 1 
single around the following 6 chain. 3d 

y row.—Crochet 2 slip stitches on the first 
2 stitches in the last row, 5 chain, * 
twice by turns 1 double on the fol- 
lowing 2d stitch and 2 chain, then 

8 double, separated by 2 chain, 

on the middle one of the fol- 
lowing 3 chain, 2 chain, 1 
double on the following 
8d stitch, 2 chain, 1 
double on the fol- 































Tea or Luncn CLota witn Borner IN 
Cross Stritch Empromery.—[For design 
see Embroidery Side of Supplement, No. 15.) 
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Carvep ArM-Cnair with Tapestry Cusnions 
For designs see Embroidery Side of Supplement, Nos. 7-9. 
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lowing 2d stitch, 2 chain, 1 treble on the following 2d 
stitch, working off only the lowest loop at first, 1 double 
on the 2d of the following 14 double, working off the 
upper loop together with the next loop of the treble, then 
the last loop of the treble, 2 chain; repeat from >; at 
the end of the row omit the double and 2 chain, and before 
working off the upper loops of the treble connect to the 
2d and 8d of the 5 chain at the beginning. 4th row.— 
A single around the 
next 2 chain, 7 times 4 
chain and a_ single 
around the following 2 
chain; repeat. Along 
the opposite inner edge 
of the yoke work by 
turns a double and 1 
chain, 


Tea or Lunch Cloth 
with Border in 
Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery. 

Tue ground of this 
cloth is of cream white 
Aida canvas, A deep 
rich border, executed in 
cross stitch with two 
shades of porcelain blue 
cotton, surrounds the 
edge at eight inches 
above the fringe, which 
is composed of the 
ravelled and knotted 
threads of the linen 
ground. The design in 
symbols for the border 
is given in No. 15 on the 
embroidery side of the 
Supplement, 


Fig. 1—Bram anp Crocuet Cremise 
Yoxr.—[See Fig. 2, Page 620, 


Carved Arm-Chair 
with Tapestry 
Cushions. 

Tus richly carved 
arm-chair has the cush- 
ions of the back, seat, 
and arms furnished with 
embroidered _—_ tapestry 
covers. The embroid- 
ery is framed in festoon- 
ed bands of dark plush, 
which are ornamented 
with ball tassels. The 
designs for the embroid- 
ery are given in Figs. 7, 
8, and 9 on the embroid- 
ery side of the Supple- 
, hor © AX \ ment. It is worked on 

— Za, % = = ZY, ag | \ .* canvas in cross stitch 
\ Paar rtacanes SSS “i | ee Mi Yaw with tapestry wool of the 
pd by : i) a j YQ i ’ colors mentioned in the 
4 SUA Se | i { iW" : list with the design, the 
i OP ee A \ em ground being filled in 
i(tiill \ - with yellow filoselle silk 
iI \\\\\ie : ; 
i i a\\ i pi ' t \ os in cross stitch. 





DESTRUCTIVE 
TERMITES. 
HE white ant, or ter: 

. mite, is with good 

Fig. 1.—Cooxine Aprox.—{For pattern and descrip- Fig. 2.—Enauisn Serce Dress. Fig. 8.—Reprep Sirk Dress. reason ary = 

tion see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 9 and 10.] For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. inhabitants of countrie: 
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where they abound, for there is no 
way of protecting houses or fur- 
niture from them, and they can re- 
duce the most solid wood to such 
a condition that it will crumble be- 
neath the pressure of one’s hand. 

These insects, as we learn from 
the celebrated traveller Mrs. Lee, 
swarm on the west coast of Africa 
from Sierra Leone to the neigh- 
borhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
just as in some parts of this con- 
tinent—British Honduras and Yu- 
catan, for instance—that are in 
about the same latitude as Sierra 
Leone. 

The most destructive species of 
termite live on trees, where they 
build immense spherical-shaped 
nests among the large branches. 
The natives (of Yucatan) call them 
kamaz, and cut them down to ob- 
tain the larve to serve as food for 
their domestic fowl, as they are 
greedy for it, and it fattens them, 
The nests are formed of minute 
particles of wood, held together 
with gums and the sap of certain 
plants. They are very porous, yet 
exceedingly hard and water-tight. 
Their interior presents a labyrinth 
of tunnels crossing each other in 
every direction, Ata certain sea- 
son of the year—a little before the 
heavy rains begin—the winged 
males abandon voluntarily, or are 
forcibly ejected from, the nests, 
It is then that they invade the 
habitations of man, which they de- 
stroy by consuming the wooden 
portions, from the foundation to 
the top of the king-posts, In the 
colony of Belize it is next to im- 
possible to defend property from 
the wood-worms, as they are there 
called. Edifices may appear strong 
and substantial, while in fact they 
are mere shells ready to crumble 
at any minute ; indeed, it is a mys- 
tery how they remain standing; 
for though the paint on either side 
of the wall may be smooth and 
strong, we can easily thrust our 
fingers through the wall; in like 
manner a couch may appear solid, 
but collapse beneath our weight. 

It is at night that the termites 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Autcumn Mantie.—Back anp Front.—Cort Pattern, No. 


3739: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11-13. 





Fig. 2.—Btack Six Dress.—Back.—See 
Fig. 1.—{For description see Supplement.) 


make their appearance, fluttering around the 
candles or lamps until they alight on the table, 
where they lose forever the power of volitation. 
They come by thousands, covering the table, 
that in a short time is thickly strewn with their 
wings. It is a strange and interesting sight to 
see them relieve each other of their flying ap- 
paratus, for which they will have no further 
use in their occupation of penetrating the wood, 
and boring in it deep tunnels in which to dwell 
for the remainder of their days, As soon as 
two alight on the table, one volunteers to am- 
putate the useless limbs of his comrade, who 
in turn performs on him the same operation. 
It is done in a twinkling, one insect putting its 
head under a wing of the other, and seizing the 
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limb near the joint with its nip 
pers, the wing instantly falls upon 
the table, and the other one almost 
immediately lies beside it. The 
patient, now unwinged, does his 
surgeon the same service, and they 
both busy themselves in relieving 
hundreds of new-comers, each in 
turn performing the operation on 
others. 





BONNETS. 
ks veteran chemist M. Chev- 
reul, who has just attained his 
hundredth year, made the harmony 
of colors one of 





is special studies, 
and applied his theories to women’s 
wearing apparel. His observations 
on the head-dress are curious, and 
may guide ladies in their visits to 
the milliners’ show - rooms. He 
says a black bonnet with white, 
pink, or red feathers or flowers 
suits a fair complexion. It does 
not go badly with brunettes, al- 
though the effect is not so good, 
but they may add orange or yellow 
flowers or feathers. A dead white 
hat is only suitable for florid com- 
plexions, whether blondes or bru- 
nettes. Gauze, ¢ rape, o1 tulle bon- 
nets suit all complexions. A white 
bonnet for a blonde should have 
white or pink flowers; blue is still 
better. Brunettes should avoid 
blue, and rather choose red, pink, 
or orange. Light blue bonnets 
are especially suitable for fair per- 
sons; they may be trimmed with 
white flowers, or even yellow or 
orange, but not pink or violet. For 
dark persons who venture to wear 
a blue bonnet, yellow or orange is 
indispensable. A green bonnet 
sets off a pale or slightly colored 
complexion; it may be trimmed 
with white, red, or pink flowers. A 
pink bonnet should not be too near 
the face, but should be separated 
by the hair or by a white or green 
inside trimming, the latter color es- 
pecially. White flowers with an 
abundance of leaves produce a 
good effect on pink. A dark red 
bonnet is only suitable for persons 





PLaInN AND VELVET-FIGURED CasHMERE Mornina Gown, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. 
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with a highly colored complexion, 
or orange bonnets. 
mended unless separated from the face, not only 
The 
same precaution should be taken for yellow bon- 
neta, which can only be worn by brunettes, with 
blue or violet trimmings. 


Avoid yellow 
Violet is not to be recom- 


by the hair, but by yellow accessories also. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS 
Prof. Anourn Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness, during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases, the violent eymptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired. ’’—(Ado.) 





THE POOR LITTLE ONES. 

We often see children with red eruptions on face and 
hands, rough, scaly skin, and often sores on the head. 
These things indicate a depraved condition of the blood 
In the growing period, children have need of pure blood 
by which to build up strong and healthy bodies. If 
Dr. Pierce’s “ Golden Medical Discovery ” is given, the 
blood is purged of its bad elements, and the child's 
development will be healthy, and as it should be. 
Scrofulous affections, rickets, fever-sores, hip-joint dis- 
ease, or other grave maladies and suffering, are sure to 
result from neglect and lack of proper attention tosuch 
{Adv.) 


cases 





Loxe ago, says the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, 
Baron Liebig made himself famous for discovering 
beef extract, and now the Liebig Company is again 
successful in its combination of beef, coca, rare old 
sherry, and iron, forming Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic, 
a valuable remedy for those debilitated or afflicted 
with indigestion, liver compiaints, asthma, shattered 
constitutions, or biliousness.—{ Ade, } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tur Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[{ ddv.] 





ADVER'TISHMEIN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


ps Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywnere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 





















ISSUE-PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Sapplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hinta, but carefully writ- 
ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 
reparate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 
ly for 1he., Ss Contains also much other matter of 
or for 25c. we interest to ladies who do fancy work. 
send our full 82 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- dred illustrations. 
cluding supplem't), 


ia pis bent 0 BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


ilustratious. 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


This 
Sup- 





"FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS | 





WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 
FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF SEND= 
ING THEM TD 4 


Atre~{T Termple Place, Boston: and $7 West Uth St. RLY. 
SENO FORPAICE LisT. 











JERSEYS The best and the cheapest! Finest 
» Black Worsted Jerseys, $1.00; Hand- 
somely Braided, $1.50; With Coat Back, $1.75. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Send bust 
measure. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Mrs. L. SHRIER, Jx., Norronx, Va. 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send dc. stamp to 














~SKATE ~ 
M. C, HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET ¢ 
PERFUME 4 


COLGATE 


7s 





& CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


This is the richest, most lasting, and refined of 


all handkerchief perfumes. 


mark of 
COLGATE & 


The name and _trade- 


COMPANY 


on every bottle assure purchasers of superior and uni- 


form quality. 











HE FAMOUS [ENGLISH 
OMPLEXION SOAP. 


Uf: 
pa 


; - ~ —— 
Found IT MATCHLES® 
j HAVE it c : 
<= hidelma Patt 


SUD eae SOND 


Cleanliness js next to Godliness, 
BoxP) must he considered as 
. ar Meats of Gracesand a 
lergyman who recommends 

+) g5" moral things should he willing 
~ to recommend{$oap) I am 
told _that_my comimendaticn of 
(Pears’ Soap|has opened for it 
a Jarge sale in the{ @nited States.) 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


Sti, Uimeg AS : 





x 
aN 





A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 


on the Skin, 


Prof, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England 
Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 


and a ft Skin. 


With these the plainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Without 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


cially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 


Is 8 
to the weather, Winter or Summer. 


SOAP 


Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 


non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chap 


ping are prevented, and 


a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 


Its 
commen 
economy is remarkable. 


eeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 








HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


Just iseued, the Sum- SS thore who love fancy 
mer Supplement of my work. It also contains 
Catalogue, Home Beau- cuts and description 
tiful. It contains the showing how to cut and 
largest number of illus- M make TISSU E-PA- 
trations and descrip- M PER FLOWERS. 
tions of Novelties of any This is by all odds the 
book yoy | oub- FE most instructive book 
lished. It is full of in- out, and well worth the 
terest to dealers and m4 price, 25 cents. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


N EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY fits for Business or Col- 

lege. Special Drill for Backward Boys. Single 
or double rooms. All students board with Principal, 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard A.B.and AM.) 





Every Lady in America 


Should send at once for our Valuable Wilus- 
trated Circular, Free. McDowert Garment 
Drartine Maocntinx Co., 6 West 14th St., N. Y. City. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














200 Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mail, 
for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Roya. Baxtne Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. | 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. Made of naturally curly hair, Ready at all, 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and,! 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every description and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
each MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 

ive hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
jonable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cutioura Remenirs. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 

Curticcra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porter 
Deve anp Cuemwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢2™ Send for “ How to Curr Ser Diseases.” 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

EDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in gennine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 











50 Bon Ton Visiting Cards, your name on 
in latest style, mailed in elegant Card Case, all 
for lie. Art Works, 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
ce 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
MME: FRANcrs’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 


also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


LADIES | FOR VALUABLE INFOR- 
8 





MATION SEND YOUR AD- 
DRESS to Mrs. A. FLETCH- 
ER, 6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH, 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
all. 


Cloth Strong 





See 
30 to 42, 


This BLACK 


ic tact. and Elastic, 
iS positively snd so closely 
fast and will Jknit that 


white will not 
show through. 
The finish 
of a SILK 


NOT crock. 


— 











gives it the appearance 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For 
by Dry -Goods dealers geners ally. 


sale 





Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
Our New FALL CATALOGUE is now 


being prepared. Persons desiring copies should 
send their names. Delivered free. 

New styles in French Silks, Dress Goods, 
Suits, Wraps, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Laces, Shoes, Xc., &c., are now arriving. 


ALAREINE DES ABEIL(¢S 


PARFUMERIE 
VIOLET. 


PARIS 


PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c, 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade, 


LOOK! 


B 
176 Pages ft of Stamping 
Patterns the largest 
book C eve r published in 








Amer- ica. Over 38000 
lllustra- A tions of all 
the lat- est and choi- 
eest de- signs. Of 
great value G tothosein 


the business, U_and well 
worththe price, E 25 cts. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St. 
STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette six inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each, This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment is a perfect fac-simile of the 
model furnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, ftiwelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
zt American Committee of the Statue 

3 *— of Liberty, 38 Mercer Street, N. ¥. 


DR. BARNET’S _ 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General De bility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing ; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving stre ngth 
in a short time. For sale by K: ANE & BE HRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. -Y. « and all drugs gists. 














FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 

cles of cheeks and neck, making them 

plump and r also rules for using 

} 7 —_ » eect to att covery muscle 
—~—— # } @ arms and body —all for 50 cts. 
ee An a. Home Sec mace “ad 

is cal Culture, WS, "E. lith St.. 


Golden Hai f Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCIIAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenue, New Yorx. 





ELBERUN 


‘bueAvac Wate 9 oer sagan yo 
ELBERON FINE -TV NIU LL VELVET” 


SLi 





Wo the COST 


TW/LL Ve the WEAR 


Ordinary Velv et. 


PRIE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 








OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 


The only 


Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for a book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, “& CO., Boston, Mass. 


TOILETTE DES DAMES. 


Ladies coming home tanned, burnt, freckled, 
shonid nse at once Mure. Lewennere’s famous 
Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), the only 
preparation in the world used as powder or 
cream. Since 1858, thousands of ladies testify 
to its purity, wonderful cooling and beautifying 
effect upon the skin. For paleness or sallow- 
ness use Rose Powder, which ix not affected by 
washing or perspiration, detection therefore im- 
possible. Samples and testimonials sent free 
upon receipt of postage-stamp, at 258 West 23d St., 
N.Y. Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods dealers. 











ask for and take 


of charge 











To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Anmstrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautifn! 
colors. De! signs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each packag Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BR AINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK co. > 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


00D SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST or ten ar cr 


mt instead of 
PERFECT FI FIT for ALE AGES. 
for them. 
circular, 
















for 
ROS. Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 








GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


CURE". DEAF 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


City. 

























A great luxury to health, and a beau- 
tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plexion. 

White, pink and 
flesh tints. 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 


“es 


noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and $1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright. ) 





"EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. IT. TAYLOR’s 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 


The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
= 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. 'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 

: J BENDICK’S 
Ros ° a, IMPROVED 
‘v aS va 
RD TAMPING PATTERNS. 
ao ae Patented Ang. 25, 1885. 
Se 2 
a Indicating all Colors and Shades right on 
Y / the fabric with every impression. 100 full- 


size sample impressions, all different, with 
explanation of color scheme, will be sent on re- 
_”. BENDICK K, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becom 


/ ceipt of 50c. 


guarn ing’ to iadies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 

r Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sertt Cc.0. "D. a where. Send to 
*fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 





War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 
We would call the attention of those who have not 


the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “‘ Har- 


per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 


pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 


that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
$20 
’ SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 

brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 


$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


OM AN WANTED sscices0 


for cur business in her lo 
ity. ne AY house, References exchanged. Adc irese at 


once. Y BROS,, 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 





FALL, Ss| SCO SP YLISH AND ECONOMICAL, _ 





ECONOMICAL. (WINTER 


v. RCADIA 





Every 
yard war- 
ranted. 


“The newest triumph in velveteen has been achieved 
hy the ‘ Arcadia,’ a Manchester production of exceed- 


ing fineness, depth, and richness of texture. 


—Demorest's Magazine. 


SOLD B 


VELVE TEEN |": 


durability, the ‘ 
nothing of its kind. 
the latest and most beautiful shades and tints that 
are ruling in the most fashionable Parisian novel- 
ties.— Peterson's Magazine. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS DRY-GOODS DEALERS, AND IN NEW YORK by Simpson, Craw- 
rorp, & Simpson, Jas. A. Hearn & Son, H. O’Netux & Co., Arnon, Constante, & Co., Le 


Its pile 
is soft, close, and even, and experts fail to detect the 
difference between it and real velvet when made up. 





For the 

LADIEY 
Costumes. 
“For depth - beanty and richness of color and 
Aroapia VeLvetexn’ is surpassed by 
It is shown this season in all 


Bou TILLIER Bros., Jonn K. Kavauran, H. C. F, Koon & Son, J. & C. Jounson, Jas. MoCreeny & Co. 





Get the new French Fashion Journal 





LARTY~? MOpDE. 


EacH NUMBER CONTAINS 


5 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion News and is full of Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Get late numbers of Newsdealers or send 35c. (2c. stamps) 
For Sample Copy, to W. J. Morse, Publisher, No. 6 Bast 14th st. N-Y, 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 
PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 
I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


‘Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 


the m | 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago | 


NOW OPENING, 


NOVELTIES 


SILK and WOOL and FINE WOOL 
DRESS FABRICS 
FOR AUTUMN WHREAR. 
ALSO, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN VELVETS 
AND PLUSH, FRIEZE, AND 
STRIPED EFFECTS. 


Le Boutillier a nna 
+ ree . 
Brothers, 


“DPanrel’\ & Sons. ‘ 
de Siaiueri 

ayo Express. 

BIL INS 









O TING’, Te 
Ti 
U q ueral and h-grac 
| TeATALOGl Dry Goods, \ ieanioe . 
MALED FREE, Fancy Articles, &c. 


Bway & 8th St, N.Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New 


LATE WITII 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


DRY 


York. 





We purchase all kin ds of ¢ is. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application "No mmission « 
Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J.E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity w 
by a discriminating public. 


LADIES’ BLACKING| 


Contains no 


ill commend their use 












shellac or acid to rot and 

It preserves the leather, 
oma be eautiful jet black finish. Bot- 
jus DOUBLE QUANTITY Tr t 














e no other Have your 


aloe dealer keep it. Warranted 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO 


HEADQUARTERS § Gow 


We will send you our Ladie s" 
(Price, 15c.) for three 2c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to work it, and //lustrated Price-List for 
ten 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


+, Mfrs., Boston, 
FANCY 

Special Offer! 
yo of Fancy Work 


% ADIES’ 





. Sealea 
en orseme nts 
and testimont . sen 'ree. Stri 

Dr. H. HLKANE » Ry 5 


it iz4 Fulton oo New Yor 
HOMECANDY MAKING ore:r2tne 


for boys, girls and families. Send 2c. for 
Manual of Instructions and receipts for some of the choicest 
goods ever made, by a practical confectioner. Prepared ma» 
terialsold. THE HOME CANDY ( O., 622 Arch St. “Phila., Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Wer Year: 








HARPER'S 





Peas 6 ccccccceccsevecces $4 00 

PP gg Bere 4 00 

gg BO ee 4 00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks) ‘ 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Member 4 a 

week for 52 weeks).... Sale .15 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—J. Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be 
library in itself.-—Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. Y 

The superb periodicals offer a compl 
the year.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Souchern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the count) 
the world.—Springjield Re epublican. 


a complete 
great 


and pernanent; and 


Sun, 


te epitome of 


y, or, in fact, in 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQU _— LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing rks of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and ‘Feces at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number, Fail list of 





Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns, 


Remittances should be made Red Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
a@ HARPER'S C ATA ALOGU E, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


Franklin Square, N. Y- 





ton senna 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETLA. 

Litre Karl had heard 
something about polyg- 
amy, and remembered 
some of its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. One 
evening at the tea table 
his father, who is a min- 
ister, remarked to his 
wife, “1 believe I told 
you, my dear, that I was 
going to marry Miss 
Brown next week.” 

Mrs. —— _ signified 
an assent, at which Karl 
piped out, “Then papa 
will have two wives, wou’t 
he, mamma?” 


2 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Two little beneficiaries 
of the Tribune's Fresh- 
air Fund were being in- 
terviewed by the friends 
in the country with 
whom they were spend- 
ing a fortnight as to the 
difference between prices 
in Clifton Springs and 
New York. 

“Why, you can get 
bigger bananas in New 
York for a cent than 
they ask you five cents 
for here,” said the elder, 
a feven-year-old. 

“Tf you can get the 
cent,” added the five- 
year-old, with charming 
candor. 


a 

Mra. G-—— had enter- 
tained the whist club, 
and everything going off 
smoothly, oot having 
gotten her hand in, she 
decided to invite in a few 
more people, to whom 
she was indebted, the 
next evening. So, mak- 
ing out her list, she sent 
her little daughter Louise 
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We 





ie 











TURNED MY HEA 





“WELL, DAT’S DE WUST NIGGER IN DE SOUP, SARTIN! 


D, AN’ HE'S RUN OFF A‘’READY.”, 




















A “HORNET” BAND. 

“ YAS, DAT HORNET, UR CORNET, UR WHATEBER YO’ CALL UM, HAS 

BEEN HANGIN’ YER IN DE GARRET EBER SINCE BLAN HE DIED, AN’ 

MIGHTY LONESUM IT IS SINCE DAT QUIT SOUNDIN’. LEMME SEE, RILE, 

YO’ USED TER BE SUMPFIN OF A TOOTER. GIB US A BLAS’, AN’ "LIVEN 
DE OLE MAN UP AGIN,” 


























“ Da’E, NOW, DOAN’ YO’ KNOW HOW YO’ PA WUZ A-READIN’ "BOUT DE COLARY FEVAH, 
AN’ HOW EBRY BODY EZ WUZ SLUVENLY TOOKT IT? AN’ HEAH YO' IS DOIN’ DE BERY WUS 
TING—GOIN’ WID YO’ COLLAH ALL SCREW-WAMPUS EBER SINCE MO'NIN’. YO’ H’IST YO'SE’F 
RIGHT UPSTAI'S, AN’ DOAN’ YO’ COME DOWN TILL YOU's FIT TO BE SEEN, D'yO’ MIN’?” 











GIVING A BLAST ON ‘‘ DE HORNET,” AND "LIVENING UP A HORNETS’ 
NEST THAT HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN IT, AND ALSO ‘LIVENING UP 
“DE OLE MAN,” 


IT ’AIN'T BIN A MINUTE SINCE I 


to deliver the invitations. 
Louise's first stop was at 
Mrs. Dr. ’s, and 
having delivered her 
message, rs. A— 
said, **Why, Louise, I 
am afraid your mamma 
is undertaking too much, 
after having had the 
whist club last evening.” 

Oh, I guess not,” said 
the little girl; “I heard 
her tell papa this morn- 
ing that there was stuff 
enough left for three 
parties.” 


an 
A “ CROOKED” 
VOISE. 


Lou is a wee lassie of 
four summers, with a 
quaint use of English. 
the intermittent tooting 
of a locomotive caused 
her to clap her chubb 
hands to her ears, with 
a funny little frown ex- 
pressive of disgust. 

“What's the matter, 
Lou 2?” her mother asked. 

“ Ob, I'm fastening out 
that crooked noise.” 

The other day she was 
asked whether she would 
rather go boat-riding to 
the island or spend the 
afternoon with grand- 
mamma. 

“T want to go to both 
wheres,” was the prompt 
reply. 


—— 
**Mrs. Smith is a very 
young-appearing wo- 
man,” remarked Mrs. 
Brown one morning at 
breakfast, referring to a 
middle - aged womau 
whose charm was her vi- 
vacity. 
“She would be more 
yourg-looking, mamma,” 
ut in Teddy, “if her 
ead was chopped off.” 












——— errr 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


TITUDE, THE 8ST 





A STRIKING ATTITUDE. 


ATUESQUE POSE? 








—— od 








WHAT CAN BE THE MATTER WITH HAWKINS, THAT HE SO ABRUPTLY LEAVES HIS PAPER? 
WHY THAT EARNEST, FAR-AWAY LOOK IN HIS EYES, THE UPRAISED HAND, THE SUPPLIANT AT- 














